


A Ride 


round Jerusalem. 


IVING in Jerusalem, 
one fine October 
morning, the chap- 
lain of the English 
church, who is some- 
thing of an arche- 
ologist, and who 
espouses what is 
called the Protestant 
theory with regard 
to the Holy Sepul- 
chre, proposed that 
we should join a 
party who were 
about to undertake a 
ride round the walls 
of the city. This 
kind offer we joy- 
fully accepted; the 
more readily since, 
amongst the number 
of equestrians, were 
Mr. L., who has pub- 
lished his views on 
the Holy sites, and 
the chaplain of 
H.M.S. Mars, whose 
% acquaintance we had 

ade at Beyrout, and who had lately arrived 

Bom Jaffa with a party of middies and three 

“Bailors, the latter anxious to be baptized at 
et 9s they had never before been ad- 

mitted into the fold of the Anglican Church. 

he middies and sailors accompanied us, so that 

‘we formed a numerous cavalcade, and also a 

erry one; for the jolly tars, being unaccustomed 

“get on board” of a horse, found that, when 
oubled up by short Turkish stirrups, their “sea 

pgs” were of no avail: so they rolled about in a 

groggy’ manner, especially when we got fairly 

F under way” ina brisk gallop; and the horses 

Ppeing equally unaccustomed to be ridden in a 

Seaman-like manner, or to be steered by means 

f the rudder, did their best to rid themselves 

f their unusual bardens. Thus the mutual 

fforts of horses and men to right one another 

dded not a little to the general mirthfulness of 
he party, the sailors enjoying the fun most 

f all. 

Going out through the Jaffa gate, we turned 

D the north, skirting the walls as far as the 

orner where stood the tower Psephinus. The 

xact position of this tower, which was so im- 

portant a feature in the siege by Titus, is dis- 
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puted. Within the walls at this point there ar® 
the crumbling ruins of an octagonal tower, built 
of stone and brickwork, intermingled. It is just 
possible that this may have been the lofty 
Psephinus from the summit of which the be- 
sieger looked down upon the besieged city 


| beneath him. 


Passing between the Old and New Jesusalem, 
at the north-west corner, we continued to follow 


|the line of the Damascus Gate, which is the 


{ 


| most ornamented of any in the city. 
|of a wide entrance, surmounted by a flat arch, 


relieved by a pointed arch above, between two 
flanking towers. All that is visible is of Sara- 
cenic workmanship. The gate was rebuilt in 
1542, and is surmounted by battlements of the 
unpleasing form common to buildings of that style 
and period. The foundations are, however, of a 
much earlier period, and go far to prove that the 
present was the original line of wall. At this 
point we diverged to the north, passing amidst a 
grove of olive-trees—which spring out of the 
otherwise barren soil, on the north side of the 
city—in the direction of the tombs of the kings. 
These sepulchres might easily be passed without 
being observed, as they are situated at the 
bottom of a sort of quarry. They are about 
three quarters of a mile from the gate. Upon 
descending into the quarry, which is really a 
square chamber, cut regularly in the rock, an 
opening of considerable width is seen in the west 
face. It is decorated by a Roman Doric cornice 
and frieze. There were formerly two columns, 
evidently for ornament and not for support, be- 
neath this entablature, but they have long since 
disappeared. The maiden’s-hair fern grows in 


great luxuriance on the face of the rock, wreath- | 


ing the sculpture, and breaking the long straight 
line of the cornice, and thereby adding to the 
picturesque beauty of the spot. 

On entering we found ourselves in a chamber 
39 ft. by 18 ft., and from it we entered other 
smaller chambers, with loculi and stone benches 
for the reception of bodies. The entrance was 
closed by a stone, which was rolled into its 
place, in a simple and ingenious manner. 


Le Brun, who was here in 1695, gives the | 
following description of the tombs :—* We enter | 
first by an arcade cut in the rock, and find our- | 
selves in a large square chamber of moderate | 


height, the walls of which are formed by the 
rock itself. On the left hand we see a gallery 
sustained by several columns, which is orna- 
mented in many places by foliage cu’ in the 
rock. At the end of the gallery there is an open- 
ing which can be passed only by stooping. By 
it we enter a large square chamber, which has 
several small doorways leading to five or six 
other rooms. In these chambers the 
bodies were placed upon tables 2 ft. or 3 ft. high, 
cut in the rock.” He counted fifty loculi. The 
number of bodies which evidently were placed 
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here show that this was not, as some maintain, 
the sepulchre of Helen, queen of the Adiabene, 
In Le Brun’s time it was believed to be the tomb 
of King Manasses, Amram his son, and Josiz 
his grandson ; but this is an erroneous theory, 
as the decoration is late Roman, while Josias 
‘flourished in the year 600 B.C. M. de Sauley 
removed a sarcophagus from this place, and with 
' great difficulty transported it to the coast. Itis 
| now placed in the Louvre, and passes for a speci- 
men of early Jewish art, though probably it is of 
the date of the Roman period. 

By some writers on the topography of Jern- 
salem it is maintained that these are the Royal 
Caverns mentioned by Josephus ; they, assuming 
that it was impossible that the walls, as they 
stand at present, even with the addition of 
Mount Zion extra mwuros, and Mount Ophel, 
could not have contained the immense popula- 
tion quoted by Josephus as 100,000, assert that 
the third wall—that of Herod Agrippa—inclosed 
all the ground between this spot and the city, 
and that these are the Royal Caverns by which 
it passed. There are many objections to this 
theory: first, the fact that traces of an old 
probably a third wall, are found at the Damascus 
Gate; secondly, these tombs would not have 
been called caverns; thirdly, the caverns them- 
| selves exist in the line of the third wall ; fourthly, 
| there are signs of this extensive district having 
been built upon. There are no traces of the lme 
|of the wall itself; nor are there any of those 
| fragments of pottery which we have invariably 
jremarked even on the sites of cities that had 
ceased to exist long before the date of the siege 
| of Jerusalem. 

Crossing the upper part 

| Jehoshaphat, somewhere near the spot where it 
| was filled up by Titus in order to facilitate his 
| approach to the walls, we mounted the sides of 
Mount Scopus, where was placed the first camp 
of the emperor, and whence he had a complete 


of 


the valley of 


“7 


view of the city, and could easily perceive the 


From this 


weakest points in its fortifications. 
point we gulloped along the ridge to the summit 
of the Mount of Olives, where tradition fixes the 
isite of the Ascension of our Lord. The Em- 
press Helena built a church here, which, after 
undergoing certain vicissitudes, was rebuilt by 
It was like the Dome of the 
The outer walls of 


the Crusaders. 
| Rock, octagonal in plan. 
the octagon have been destroyed, and the 
bases of columns at the angles alone remain 
to mark its original size; but in the centre is 
@ small octagonal structure, with columns 
at the angles, which, from their capitals and 
mouldings, are evidently thirteenth century 
It is surmounted by a dome of the 
This too, like the Dome 





work, 
Mahometan period. 
of the Rock, is built 
ithe upper surface of which are rude im- 
pressions of feet, believed, by the supersti- 
| 


over a stone, upon 
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tious, to be those of our Saviour, made at the 
moment of the ascension. This stone is an 
object of veneration to Christians and Mahome- 
tans alike, and the former are actually allowed 
to perform mass within the building on Ascen- 
sion-day,—this being the only Mahometan shrine 
in existence in which such a privilege is granted. 
The sheikh who has charge of the mosque con- 
ducted us into the gallery of a small minaret 
attached to the building, from which we enjoyed 
@ panorama, which, for interest and also for a 
sort of wild beauty, and for rich colouring, is 
anequalled in the world. 

A: our feet lay the steep slope of the mountain, 
dotted with gnarled olive-trees, whose foliage, 
agitated by the breeze, showed that silver shim- 
mer which is peculiar to them. Amidst them 
@ square plot, surrounded by white walls, and 
full of flowering shrubs, marked the position of 
the Garden of Gethsemane. At the foot of a 
mountain lay the long straight Valley of 
Jehoshaphat, which, on the left-hand, narrowed 
to a ravine,--actually paved with the tomb- 
stones of generations of the tribes of Israel 
who came to lay their bones in their be- 
loved city. Immediately in front of us, 
beyond the valley, on the summit of a ridge ran 
the east wall of the Haram inclosure, with 
the walled up Golden Gateway conspicuously 
prominent, and St. Stephen’s Gate beyond. We 
looked down into the inclosure, containing the 
green Dome of the Rock, of elegant form, and 
the long Mosque of the Aksah, and could see the 
Mahometans walking about amongst the trees, 
or performing their devotions at the kohbbets. 


The city beyond sloped down towards us, so/ 


that, amid the mass of white flat-topped houses, 
we could distinguish the dome and tower of the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre, the English 
church, and the immense Armenian convent in 
its neighbourhocd ; while, beyond, we caught a 
glimpse of the citadel and the town of David. 
Qn the right our range of vision was bounded by 
the rugged sides of Scopus and of the mountain 
upon the side of which Jerusalem stands; 
while, on our left, locking over the desolate Hill 
of Evil Counsel, we saw a wild and barren tract 
of country trending down to the south-east, and 
beyond it the light-blue water of the Dead Sea, 
and the valley of the Jordan, both bounded by 
a wall of jagged mountain of a delicate rose 
purple. These were the mountains of Moab, 
from which Moses beheld the Land of Promise— 
that on which we stood—then rich and fertile, 
now stony, barren, burnt up, and destitute of 
trees ! 

From the Mount of Olives we rode to Bethany, 
where we visited the tomb of Lazarus, which is 
not like the usual tomb in the rock, but is several 
feet below the surface of the ground, and is 
reached by a steep staircase. There are no 
architectural features about it by which its date 
can be ascertained ; but it is one of the least 
authenticated of the holy sites. 

Returning to Jerusalem, ve wound round the 
foot of the Mount of Olives, and descended into 
the Valley of Jehoshaphat, passing by the tomb 
of the Virgin, which is situated exactly in the 
centre of it. This is a subterranean church, 
without an internal feature of interest, but pos- 
sessing an external door of thirteenth century 
Gothic, and in very good style. Ascending the 
rather steep bridle-path which lead& to St. 
Stephen's Gate, we fortunately entered it before 
sunset, at which time it is closed. 








SOMETHING OF WINDSOR. 


Tuat Windsor Castle is Windsor, is even truer 
than that Paris is France. Oxford University is 
not more Oxford than the Castle is Windsor. 
Ramsgate and Margate are not more obliged to 
the presence of “Old Ocean” for their name 
and position; Lutton is not more dependent on 
its straw hats, or Coventry on the ribbons that 
trim them, than is the town of Windsor on the 
Castle of Windsor. In short, Windsor Castle is 
Windsor. It has received all that it has, and 
mast reccive all that it can ever expect to have, 
from its connexion with that magnificent pile 
and the presence of its royal occupants. A 
ptrely rural district, possessing no commercial 
resources or manufacturing capabilities, Windsor 
must always remain but a royal residence, and, 
a8 a consequence, an important military station ; 
and its growth cannot be other than compara- 
tively slow; while it can never expect to become 
@ very large or populous city. The causes likely 
te prevent the town from ever assuming great 


propprtions, in addition to its being an essen- 
tially agricultural district, are, the fact that it is 
a royial residence, alg but surrounded by exten- 
sive and splendid parks, which are not encroach- 
able, at least for building purposes; and also 
becatise Windsor offers no special attraction in 
a health point of view. It cannot compete, 
that is to say, with a score of other more 
fashionable resorts in England. Abundantly 
blessed, as is well known, with all the qualities 
which constitute perfect landscape,—hill, dale, 
wood and water, beauty, variety, and extent,— 
there: are many spots less favoured in this 
respect than Windsor, which are, nevertheless, 
better adapted for places of permanent resi- 
dence. It is less healthful than beautifal. 
Charining as a panoramic view or a summer 
lands¢ape, taken all the year round, the prevail- 
ing atmosphere of Windsor is humid, and the 
soildamp. It is subject to the chilly and ener- 





ratings exhalations characteristic of all flat 
| localities, without possessing the dry and in- 
| vigorating breezes of mountai ious ones. Whether, 
,as old John Stow suggests, Windsor derived its 
name from the fact that the wind is sore and the 
‘air subtle and piercing thee, we cannot say ; 
| certain it is, however, that th» experience of the 
medical men of the place goes to prove that 
rheumatism, low fevers, and complaints of the 
respiratory organs are by no means rare among 
the population. There has ben many a “raw 
rheumatic day” in Windsor siace that on which 
Sir Hagh Evans and Dr. Caius went out to that 
‘hostile encounter near Frogmo:e, which fortu- 
|nately, however, did not take place.* 
The population of Windsor has increased very 
gradually. Three hundred years ago (about 
1555) the town contained 1,000 inhabitants ; 
according to the census of 1861, the population 
amounted to 12,000, and this number included 
the village of Clewer, the two regiments of 
‘horse and foot in garrison,t} and something like 
300 persons attached to the Castle. But if 
Windsor has not made rapid striles in its popu- 
lation, the comparison of one or two facts con- 
nected with its past and presen‘ history will 
show what wonderful advancement it has made 
as regards domestic arrangemen‘s and social 
comforts. Let us take an illustra‘ion suggested 
by this happy season of the yea. During a 
recent week there was roasted, in tie kitchen of 
Windsor Castle—one of the largest and most 
complete kitchens in the world—the time- 
honoured baron of beef, for her Majesty’s 
Christmas dinner. The royal baron this year 
weighed ten stone, occupied seven hours in 
roasting, and was despatched in a case 6 ft. long 
to grace the royal board at Osborne on Christ- 
mas-day. There is a report in the archives of 
Windsor, to the effect, that Queen Victoria’s 
greatest predecessor, Elizabeth, used to complain 
that her dinner was cold when brought on the 
table, in explanation of which it was stated, that 
, the bakehouse was so far from the Castle that it 
was impossible the provision could be placed 
hot on the royal board. The bakehouse was 
situated in Peascod-street—a quarter of a mile 
' distant at least! How great the changes that 
/have taken place since Windsor was “not past 
halfe a day’s journey” from London ; t—since 
| the days of Edward I., when Queen Eleanor was 
wont to journey to the metropolis by water, her 
Majesty being an indifferent “ horsewoman,” 
‘and the roads impassable by the cumbrous 
| vehicles in which even royalty was then obliged 
| to travel ?§ In the days of the Henrys, the 
|natural soil, rammed down and strewn with 
rushes, deposits of fish-bones, fragments of 
meat, and all sorts of filth, formed the only floor 
of which even the baron’s home could boast ; and as 
a special piece of regal luxury, Henry III. ordered 
a room on the ground floor of Windsor Castle to 
be “boarded like a ship.” Coming back to 
Queen Elizabeth’s reign, there is a report for 
the year 1580, in which it is stated “that the 
maids of honour desired to have their chambers 
ceiled, and the partition that is of boards to be 
made higher, for that the servants looked over.” 
And about the same time it is said that certain 
young noblemen and gentlemen were guilty of 


| 
| 





* “ Merry Wives of Windsor,” act iii., se. 1. 

+ Without wishing to reflect on the conduct of our 
military, it may be said that a place the population of 
which shows every sixth or seventh man to be a soldier is 
not likely to become a favourite family residence, 

‘ t The journey may now be accomplished within half an 

our. 

_ § Situations have undergone a complete inversion. T 
judge from the evidence adduced before the Commis. 
sioners of Sewage at Richmond the other day, the river 
ara will ne as dry as ‘‘the remainder biscuit 
after a voyage.” t present it is often diflic 

boat from Twickenhans to Richmond, i aati 





similar indecorous behaviour, being fond of 
peeping over these boards, to the great annoy- 
ance of the ladies when at their toilet, whereat 
Her Majesty was highly displeased, and severely 
reproved them. Moreover, it seems that the 
chamber for the squires of the body was 
“ruinous and cold,” and required to be “ ceiled 
overhead, and boarded underfoot ;” and that 
some part of the Castle was so much out of 
repair that the rain beat in! 

It is not more curious than instructive to 
note the state of things in Scotland about the 
same period. There was even a greater lack of 
personal comfort among the nobility in that 
country than in England. The late Earl of 
| Bachan, in his “ Antiquarian Researches,” gives 
‘the following rare piece of information, which 
‘at least shows linen to have been a scarce com- 
modity in the days of James VI. In the archives 
‘of the Mar family, under a section dedicated to 
antique costume, it is stated that “the royal 
charge (James) continuing under the nurture of 
his governante, the Dowager Countess of Mar 
(as towards his mouth and ordering of his per- 
son), had, in the dead of night, been seized with 
a colic. The ladies of honour were all sum- 
moned from their warm beds to attend his 
heeniss ; when, as was remarked, none of the 
ladies had any shifts, except the auld Countess 
of Mar, her ladyship being tender (sickly).” 
Alongside of this fact, this other fact is not 
without interest. When our gracious Sovereign 
is at Windsor, twenty-four baskets, averaging 
150 lb. weight each, or something like a ton and 
a half, of solid linen, are sent daily “to the 
wash,” the which operation is performed by a 
steam-engine, and thirty-four servants, with a 
manager at their head. 

But even so late as “ when George III. was 
King,” Windsor was a very different place from 
what it nowis. We give one incident as an 
illustration. The old gaol of Windsor, which 
stood in St. Alban’s-street, opposite to the 
Castle-gates, his Majesty ordered to be removed, 
and a new prison built in another part of the 
town,— Farmer George, it would appear, having 
been terribly annoyed by the prisoners, who 
were in the habit of looking at him through the 
bars of their cells as he came down from the 
Castle, and crying “ God save the King! We 
wish your Majesty would let us ont.” Little 
more than half a century has elapsed since then, 
yet fancy such an incident occurring to good 
Queen Victoria! 

It may not be out of place here to state that 
the Castle contains seventeen state apartments ; 
forty-eight rooms, comprising the kitchen, pastry, 
confectionery, vegetable, and other store-rooms ; 
seventy-nine bed-rooms; sixty-five sitting-rooms; 
and rooms containing 231 beds for servants. The 
length of passages is about 1,700 yards; and 
there are fourteen furnaces in different parts of 
the building connected with the heating ap- 
paratus. Fourteen furnaces, and poor Queen 
Bess could not get fire enough to cook her 
dinner, which probably consisted of a dish of 
baked lampreys ! 

If Windsor itself has not lengthened its cords 
in the same marvellous manner as some other 
English towns, it has done much of late years to 
strengthen its stakes. From the mean little town 
it once was, with its score or two of cottages of a 
single room, without division of stories, built of 
clay or timber, in some cases possessing a chim- 
ney, but as often having only an aperture in the 
roof for the escape of the smoke, and with its 
few shops, little better than sheds, Windsor has 
grown into the well-built place of wealth and 
importance we now find it. There are sti!] in the 
more immediate vicinity of the Castle,—in 
Church-lane, Thames-street, and Peascod-street, 
—many buildings which give an antiquated look 
to the town, reminding the visitor of the last of 
, the Stuarts, or the first of the Georges. ‘‘ There 
, are here and there,” says Stoughton, in his in- 
| teresting History of Windsor, “still remaining in 
, Windsor portions of houses which belong to the 
| seventeenth century. The Duke’s Head {an inn 
j in Peascod-street] is said to have been the house 
of Villiers Duke of Buckingham. Behind the shop 
of Mr. Lester, confectioner, in High-street, there 
| is a staircase of the time of the Stuarts, if not 
| earlier. The Free School, near the church, the 
| bank, and a house close to the bridge, are said 
to have been designed by Sir C. Wren. The last 
| Contains some beautiful wood carving, attributed 
to Grinling Gibbons.” But the old tenements, 
with their angled gables to the front—the fronts 
themselves projecting and off the perpendicular, 
| their white plaster or wooden walls, their small 
| Square windows, with lozenge-shaped panes, and 
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their red tiles tinted, rather than covered, with 
green moss, are gradually giving place to pale 
brick and blue-tiled houses of modern shape, 
/ and more comfortable and commodious con- 
struction. 

Of the Windsor shops of the present day, it 
will be sufficient to say that they would not 


something be done. Certain extensive improve- | no fewer than fourteen inns and public-houses 
ments, we understand, are in contemplation in besides an extensive brewery. We question if 
connexion with the Infantry Barracks, and | there be another town in the kingdom that can 
these alterations, we are assured, will eject show a similar result, Chatham or Woolwich 
some 200 poor families from their houses in| probably excepted. Windsor gencrally, and 
Spring-gardens, in the rear of the barracks. | Peascod-street particularly, from a “ public” 


There are no suitable houses provided for them. | point of view, would be a very “ happy subject” 


» suffer by comparison with London establishments | Whither are they to go? Whatis te become of 
generally. It is within the last ten or fifteen | them? 
years that the most marked improvements have; In connexion with the new buildings at 
taken place at Windsor; from the date, in fact,| Windsor, may be mentioned the St. Andrew 
| of the Act of Parliament for the improvement | Convalescent Hospital, now in course of erection 
of the town. One of the earliest and most de- at Clewer. The benevolent characteristics of | 
cided steps taken towards this end was the| this~institution, the foundation-stone of which | 
removal, about 1852, of a number of unsightly | was laid by the Bishop of Oxford in July last, | 
houses, which stood in the Castle-ditch, on the | are, “that it will provide careful nursing and | 
eastern side of Thames-street, which had been | medical attendance for invalids who have been | 
~ solong areproach to the royal burgh.* Since then | discharged from the ordinary hospitals, or are) 
' the town has been gradually extending in the only | disqualified from admission to them; while, as | 
direction available for extension—that is, to- far as possible, employment will be sought for | 
wards the west, in the direction of the village of patients who on their recovery may require | 
Clewer. A cluster of houses known as Clarence- | such assistance, and in cases of incurable disease | 
villas, and another called Osborne-villas, are a quiet home will be secured during the re-| 
very good examples of the modern suburban mainder of life.” The new hospital stands in a 
villa. The latest erection of this kind here is a, meadow off Dedworth-road, and opposite to the | 
handsome Gothic villa belonging to Mr. Darvill,| House of Mercy, both institutions being under | 
solicitor, Windsor. The grounds surrounding one management. The building is of Gothic 
_ the house have been laid out with great taste. | architecture; it is nearly devoid of ornament, | 
_ On the opposite side of Clewer-road, a new street but will have a rather elegant and imposing 
* called Bexley-street is a fair specimen of the | appearance when finished. It és built of brick, 
_ better class of working men’s houses. A row of | with freestone facings, and will consist of two 
- about thirty new houses is in course of erection stories, and an attic story. 
in Oxford-road, at the back of Bexley-street.! The following are the principal features of the 
These houses are built of the usual pale bricks, hospital internally. It will contain two chief 
with blue tile roof, and contain two flats of four wards; one for male, the other for female 
rooms, at the rather high rent of 14/. a year. patients. The male ward will measure 88 ft. by 
They have small garden-plots in front, and | 25 ft. by 16 ft., with 24 ft. additional for bath 
cellarage, &c., behind, and are altogether neat | and sick rooms; the female ward will be 100 ft. 
and snug-looking. But, as was observed to us, by 25 ft. by 16 ft. The male and female dining- 
these houses are all very well for tradesmen and _ halls will be of the same dimensions, namely, | 
skilled mechanics, but they are too dear for the 33 ft. by 25 ft. by 13 ft. 6 in., and both halls 
poorer classes. What is greatly wanted in| will have groined ceilings. The kitchen and 
Windsor are some houses at a rent of about 8/. cooking arrangements will be complete in every 
Indeed, further inspection convinced us that way: a kitchen and kitchen store, each 24 ft. by 
something really ought to be done to provide 20 ft.; larder, 10 ft. 9 in. by 10 ft.; dairy, 14 ft. 
more habitable accommodation for the poor of by 8 ft.; a scullery, 20 ft. by 18 ft. 6 in. An 
Windsor. Directly opposite these new erections apartment under this scullery is to be devoted | 
there is a colony of hovels whose wretchedness to a night school. There will be a chapel 
it would be difficult to parallel anywhere. This attached to the hospital, measuring 58 ft. by 
' group of tenements is said to be the worst part 25 ft. and 34 ft. high, with open timber roof; 
of Windsor; and, for the sake of our species, we also a mortuary chapel, 17 ft. by 9 ft.; a 
earnestly trust that it may be so. Some of these | sacristy, 12 ft. by 7 ft.; and a surgery, 14 ft. by 
hovels are two stories high, and are built of 10 ft. Commodious rooms are to be provided 
wood ; others are one story, and are patchedand | for the sisters, the chaplain, and the surgeon. 
mended like hawkers’ tents. The locality, which The entire length of the building is 208 ft.; the 
may be called the New-cut of Windsor, is in- length to the roof, 52 ft.; from roof to eaves, 
habited by that class of persons which issupposed | 32 ft.; giving a total height of 84 ft. The front 
to give most trouble to the police. It is the! entrance is to be adorned with a small belfry, a 
resort of the worst class of prostitutes, and the | clock, and an effigy of St. Andrew, the patron 
lowest characters of soldiers; and it may afford saint of the hospital. The building is designed 
some notion of the misery, degradation, and filth by Mr. Henry Woodyer, architect; and built by 
of Oxford-road to state that as mary as six and Messrs. Wheeler, Brothers, of Reading,— the 
seven persons of both sexes have been found' same who planned and erected the House of 
| huddled together in one of these apartments; | Mercy. St. Andrew’s Hospital will afford accom. | 
and that, while there is scarcely one of the tene- | modation for about fifty inmates; and will be 
ments that is not tottering to the ground, a ready for occupation against Christmas next. 
whole batch of them was recently condemned | The estimated cost is 12,0001. 
by the authorities. It is worthy of remark,! A proposed new church at Eton Wick also calls 
that the next building to these miserable | for a word of notice. The present school-room 
dwellings is a not inelegant Ragged School, | accommodation being found insufficient to meet 
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© adjoining which is a bran new, thriving the spiritual wants of the parish, a movement 
~ public-house. It is not less suggestive that has been set on foot for the erection of a suit-| 
» the landlord of these hovels, lately deceased, | able church, capable of seating 200 persons. The 
' we believe, made a fortune by the vulgar but | cost of the building is estimated at not less than 


seemingly profitable profession of rag-gathering. | 1,2007. Of this sum the residents of Eton Wick, 
Bier-lane (ominous title for such a neighbour-| the majority of whom belong to the labouring 
hood), a short street running from Thames- classes, have promised contributions to the 
street to the river, and almost overshadowed by amount of 70l.; and a further sum of 700I. has | 
the walls of the castle, though a decided im- been promised by the inhabitants of the parish | 
provement on Oxford-road, contains several over- ‘at large. But as yet the site has not been deter- | 
crowded and wretched houses. The Wesleyan mined upon, nor the architect selected. 
Methodists of the town appear to have taken There is nothing with which Windsor appears | 
alarm at this neighbourhood. At all events, to be so well supplied as inns and public-houses, | 
they deserted their chapel in this lane, and and yet it is a curious thing about the place that | 
betook themselves to a more congenial spot to| there is always a public-house in course of erec- | 
worship. The dwellers in Sodom have done (tion in it. So soon asone “public” is completed | 
their best to revenge the slur by riddling its another is begun. They spring up here, there, | 
windows with missiles, and throwing dirt and|and everywhere, with mushroom-like rapidity. | 
obloquy generally on the sacred edifice. What} Within the last few months a couple of gin- 
a despised, forgotten, and utterly hopeless | palaces, of the real London pattern, have been 
aspect the poor chapel wears. erected within a stone’s throw of each other; a| 
These, and such like dwellings must shortly | third “ public ” was about to be added to already | 
be still more overcrowded, and as a matter of | well-stocked Eton; while we counted, we think, | 
course, rendered still more wretched, unless | eight or ten public-houses whose taps could not | 
= | have run more than the twelve months. It ap- | 
, a _ on Rage coonalon, er - ene we - pears from the town records that, about the | 
Suniee Mban 6 p eres eee ne ielts--gecting under | Year 1660, there were upwards of seventy public. | 
the Thames in its course—was discovered. This subter- | houses in Windsor. This extraordinary number 
pice a pegenas, hag ag cut pomey 4 ~ freer yt = | has received considerable additions since then. | 
wale Ge Caste to tees, to aneus ©. with, om :|In Peascod-street alone, a street numbering not | 
po opin then ae ney oreo | more than fifty houses on either side, there are | 
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| manded of 


| pressed. 
| portant preparatory work concealed by the work 


for the pen of the moralist. We commend the 
subject to the consideration of the United King- 
dom Alliance, 





THE PREVENTION OF STRIKES. 


In our volume just now concluded,* we have 
set forth at considerable length M. Leclaire’s 
co-operative movement. We continue the ac. 
count of the regulations. 

When, at the place where works are in hand, 
the architect or proprietor demands the head of 
the firm, the foreman is to offer himself, explain- 
ing the difficulty of his principal being disen- 
gaged at the moment, and that the works might 
be retarded. If accepted, he answers to the 
questions, and avoids being indiscreet. 

"He takes note, in his book, of the new orders that may 
be given him, unless the persons prefer to write them 


' themselves. 


If the orders relate to different specialities, and if the 
foremen of these specialities are at the place, he trans- 


| mits them to them immediately: otherwise, he informs 
the head-quarters thereof. 


He ought to execute as many specimens as are de- 
him: he ought not to recoil before any 
expenses in order to content the persons. If his opinion 
be demanded, he ought to express it with reserve and 
propriety. 

Finally, he promises only that which it is possible to 
keep to: for, nothing is more hurtful, and gives a worse 
opinion of oneself and of the concern that one represents, 
than a lack of truth; better worth while to finish a day in 


| advance, than an hour in delay.” 


When workmen of other trades are behind. 
hand, so as to hinder prosecution of the painter’s 
work, the foreman is to make the architect or 
proprietor aware ofthe fact. Similarly, he ought 
to inform them should he see necessity for such 
other workmen—to effect some urgent reparation. 
And the rules enjoin, in the relations, that there 
should be no manifestation of conceit or self- 
love. 

Having remarked that by habit, usage, and 
even taste, persons commissioning work prefer 
to make their arrangements with the head of 
the establishment ; that these usages should be 
respected ; and that to speak, see, and act, only 
from the principal, is something more than good 
taste, M. Leclaire says that the foreman should 


| execute no work but to orders of the owner of 


the premises, the architect, or the principal : or, 


| should any of the sub-tenants desire the execn- 


tion of works, he is not to proceed without 
written orders from those parties, and without 
having informed his principal. When there are 
changes in work in course of execution, involving 
the disappearance of work already executed, the 


|foreman is to make a note of the thing sup. 


He is to act similarly as regards im- 
of the finishing. Otherwise, or should he omit the 
notes referred to, explanation is to be given to 
the principal. 

When, tor economy, the foreman is asked to 
use size where there should be oil, he is to get a 
written memorandum from the client. 

The following clauses relate to the foreman’s 
duty in connexion with measurement. When 
the works would require that more than one day 
should be spent on this measurement, the mea- 
surer should have notice long in advance; but 


'the foreman ought never to wait for the com- 


pletion of the works: he ought to get measured, 
the portions finished of them, as they are 
finished. For a work likely to occupy little 
time, he is to give notice to the measurer at 
once, explaining that after a certain day he will 
no longer be on the spot; whilst, in the case of 
a work of very slight importance, measurement 
may be made before it is finished, or even on 
commencing. The “ Article’ then says,— 

“Tf, in an excess of zeal, the foreman should make a 
declaration to the measurer, of some works executed other- 
wise than they really are, and if he counts works that he 

as not executed, he will be dismissed. One has seen 
remen, little scrupulous, lose in carousals time whi h it 
would have been their duty to spend in work, and then 
enter into a transaction with their conscience, in causing 
to be measured works that they had not executed. 

The concern, thought they, thus would not suffer any 

rejudicial effect, since it regained from one side what it 
ost from the other.” 


Every foreman having no shame in resorting 
to such expedients, is to be dismissed imme- 


diately. 


fo 





# See p. 922, and ante, 
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Next there are several “ Articles” relating to| their disposability ; 3. If, at need, he would be 
the settin men to work, and the precautions to| able to find employment for men (stating the 
betaken. After mentioning that the foreman | number, and for how long) ; 4. If he could spare 
should, before everything, look to the tools,|some men at need, and for how long (stating the 
cords, and ladders,—and in case of defects in| number and the names); 5. If he wants a 
them, take measures which we have already re- | marbler, line-drawer, letterer, paper-sizer, rub- 
ferred to,— and after enjoining the precaution | ber or polisher [ frotteur], stone-colourer, glazier, 
of placin: a man to turn passengers off the foot- | gilder, varnisher, “ enduiseur,” measurer, (zinc- 
way (or when works are in progress next the letters on fronts that have to be repainted, being 
public street), it is pointed ont that in distribut- to be removed only by the letterer); 6. If be 
ing the work, the foreman should give to each | have disposable tools, to indicate the nature and 
one enough for the day, so as not to be called| number of them; 7. If he wants materials, 
upon oftener than necessary to sacrifice his own | whether immediately, or shortly; 8. What day 
time. In work on which more particularly there | he will be able to finish his works; 9. What 
could be loss of time, the foreman is to choose | day it will be necessary to send the measurer 
preferably those who belong to the “ Société de to him,—giving notice several days in advance ; 
Secours Mutuels,” or to the noyau or staff; since | 10. If his implements should be removed for 
these always acquit themselves better than new | him, to indicate the day and hour; and 11. To 
comers. Under ordinary circumstances, the | arrange so that his demands and reports of 
foreman ought to isolate his men, and arrange every kind reach head-quarters before noon, 80 
that each one have the same amount of work;|that they may be attended to on the following 
thus his swrveillance will be simplified, and he | day. When the foreman expects to have men 
will be able to appreciate the men deserving to | disposable from the Saturday, Sunday, Mon- | 
belong to the staff. The first care of the fore- day, and even Tuesday, he ought to give notice , 
man is to be to avoid all chatter that might dis- | at the office in the day of Friday, in order that 
tract him from his administrative measures,— | arrangements be made to set people at liberty, 

these latter being complicated enough to exact should there be encumbrance; this being the 


has too many men, designates those whom he can dispense 
with ; pare Sg foreman of a group is bound, on 
his side, to conform to the demand of the principal fore- 
man,” 


When the importance of the case requires, the 
principal foreman visits the works before com- 
mencement, .with the foremen of groups, and 
concerts with them the course to be taken. 
Ladders are placed, and colours mixed, in such 
cases, before the arrival of the general body of 
men. Each foreman of a group keeps a list of 
his own men, and hands it to the principal fore- 
man; the list kept by the latter, however, is 
that from which the accounts ut head-quarters 
are made out. 

The concluding portion of the “ Réglement,” 
relating still more immediately than what has 
preceded, to painters’ work, — and having for its 
object to point out the modes of proceeding for 
economy of time in the execution of works, and 
the production of the best result, would not 
furnish us with much matter bearing immediately 
upon the subject of these articles. M. Leclaire 
reverts to the effects of competition in the re- 
duction of prices below those for which good 
work can be done; and says that workmen, so 


often the instruments of fraud, know well that if 





all his attention. He onght;—1. To manage so| more necessary, as the workman can get an 
a3 to avoid every sort of blunder, and not toallow | engagement when the week is commencing, | 
his people to lose a single minute: for example, more readily than he can when it is advanced. | 
he will have his colours mixed a day or two in To act otherwise, says the “ Réglement,” is} 
advance, and he wiil foresee the place that each to derogate from the principle that in an esta- | 
man should occupy as soon as he has achieved a | blishment, well managed, one ought never to set 
particular duty; 2. To avoid executing first,, workmen at liberty except on the Saturday, | 
works which ought to be done at the end: and unless under exceptional circumstances. Each | 
3. Being well penetrated with the sense of his year, on the 15th February, stock is taken of the 
duties, to be first upon the breach, and to give tools and materials of each “ atelier,” or place of | 
the example of assiduity in work: otherwise he work. The foremen have notice of this from the | 
cannot aspire to a moral influence upon the 8th of the month; and they are expected to take | 
workmen that he directs. A note adds :— an exact and detailed list of everything, beyond | 
ey eee Ne eee the contents of their own basket, of the nature | 
the head of the establishment, the eyes are fixed upon of tools, ladders and ladder-stepe, hand-corte, | 
him: that be is often the mark of criticism, and some- bottles, &c. All these things are to be collected | 
Seaepenen She selent of Beteiey g be leuowe also thes there and put in order,—that the list be checked by | 
air of importance, witiens sumptilie onllaetnsacaies those charged with the stock-taking ; and the 
of doing anything better than ‘that which they blame; foremen are, as much as possible, to avoid 
ar who have the way of flattering the foreman, asin making demands from the warehouse during | 
order tp interest him i their fevour-when they bine 20 three or four days about this time, or are 0 | 
nificant babbiing, and to laugh at the expense of those 288ure themselves that the material or thing is | 
a to — The foreman therefore cannot put not counted twice. The first day of hiring of | 
babbices ethers ate, engi premming the any workmen, the foreman to whom they are 
means possible to compromise him,” sent, has to report to the office their attendance, | 
with the name and address of each. Every | 
Then follow “ Articles” relating to the care of Friday before the pay-day, the foreman asks each | 
the tools and materials. They are of course ap- workman under his orders, for the note of his | 
plicable immediately to painters’ work; but day-time ; and the foreman posts it to the office, in 
they are worth mentioning. It having been ob- an envelope, with the “ feuille d’atelier,” or shop- | 
served that, although cleanliness is indispensable paper, mentioned in a previous “ 4 rticle.” He} 
for preserving tools, an expenditure of time in transmits these papers so that they may arrive | 
polishing them would be ridiculous,—particular at the office by one o'clock at the latest. Should | 
directions are given, such as that on each occa- it happen on the Friday, that a workman, pre- 
sion of emptying a vessel containing oil-colour, sent in the morning, absent himself afterwards, 
a little turpentine should be put in, and the the foreman writes immediately to the office, 
vessel should be wiped; otherwise, the colour posting his letter as the clock strikes the hour 
drying in the vessel, much time will be required when the man should arrive. The “ fewille 
to clean it. Or the pot can be cleaned by rub- d’atelier” is returned to the foreman on the 
bing with cinders, sand, or earth. Wooden Saturday night. He carries forward the Satur- 
backets are not to be left withont water; and day to the Monday inclusively, and gets another 
nothing is to be put in them which has a drying | fewille in place, on the Monday evening. 
tendency. On the approach of frost, buckets, | There is a class of works described as “ tra- 
tubs, water-colours, and everything likely to get | vau» par enlevage,” or such as have to be done, 
frozen, are to be taken into the cellar. as in some offices and warehouses, by night, or 
In winter, when, during rain or thaw, wallsare at holiday-time. The foreman is directed to 
covered with moisture,—so that good painting | make himself acquainted with these, some days 
cannot be done,—works are temporarily sus- in advance, and confer with the head of the 
pended; but the foreman is to remain at his establishment as to the materials and men re- 
post, having made arrangements with the work- | quired, and the course to be pursued in order to 
ten for presenting themselves every morning to | finish in the allotted time. When works of the 
ascertain if the humidity has ceased. |character are to be executed in a single day or 
_ MM. Leclaire observes that, if it is of the highest | night, the whole of the men are taken from some 
importance not to fall short of any of his rules, | work in progress, or from several works. Tools 
there would be disorder and general confusion if are delivered to the men; and they are respon- 
the foremen swerved from certain indispensable sible for these till they return them on the fol- 
arrangements which are the subject of “ Articles” | lowing morning. 
oe Jin pr Seen par ” men- | Phagacat: more than ten men are at work at 
rons ana geting oe used in corre- | the enme place, a single foreman and an assist- 
ne wie juarters, there are in- | ant are sufficient for the direction and the pre- 
as apron  eaghae pega wr a! pd — of colours; but when there are more 
Tic ona ae a = jt an ten men, groups, of at most ten men each 
foreman has some report or eeueke a 1 im be ye mneeis a ect: inal each ; 
ieclinsibed te.enndeatieakes ccmcans 3 e, 1 _ posion man obeys his foreman alone. There 
‘* Articles,” —e recapitulation of om eee e | n$e aoe 8 foreman over all, to take in the 
His reports and demands are enum ; aa wet wk b D he ae eee. i a praying 
1, ie abelion: artes a e erated as ;— | work be behind-hand, and requiring one or two 
rile a gga Se 1e wants men | more men, the principal foreman has to address 
y; spensably, and the stating | himself to one of the other foremen, in order to 


the number of them; 2. If he have too many | get the men from one group to put them to ano. 


men, the giving notice of the day when they . ther, and,— 
a be disposable (iudicating the number of 
em, and the names), but never sending men “in order that there may be no contesion, 


for orders without having announced in advance’ phy sa a the greatest care the principle of autho- 
ity ; 8 


certain contractors have recourse to the great 
reductions that they make, and yet realise pro- 
fits, it is only because such parties em ploy inferior 
materials and unlawful means. Probity being 
the rule of condnct of his own establish- 
ment,—and since only by good employment of 
time, and a great amount of business, can it 
arrive at some results,—he says, it is then indis- 
pensable that all the persons attached to the 
concern do their duty, and gain the wages that. 
they receive. He truly says,— 

‘© We have so many more titles to exact perfection in 
work, and a conscientious employment of time, that the 
intelligent and laborious workmen who settle in the esta- 
blishment, and who grow old there, are the object of 
regards that they will not meet with everywhere.” 


In case of accident, help is afforded to the 
wounded : in case of mutilation, pensions are 
granted ; and pensions for old age are given to 
those who have acquired rights, by their sta- 
bility in the establishment. Respecting the part 
referred to, of the system of the concern, as well 
as the results in character and habits of 
the workmen, we have, however, given ample 
particulars. M. Leclaire, at the end of the 
 Réglement,” expresses hope that the work- 
men and eimployés will comprehend that their 
dignity is engaged with that of their chief, 
and repeats that they ought to conduct 
themselves so as to merit the consideration 
of persons giving their confidence. And this 
result has been produced. The “ iéylement,” as 
we have said, contains much information on 
| the manner of executing painters’ work,—not 
omitting explanation of means by which saving 
| to the contractor may be effected ; and as a copy 
}is handed to each person having relations with 
the establishment, the confidence is not accorded 
| Without some means of judging whether it be 
deserved, 





OLD ABERDEEN. 
BYRON’S HOUSE, 


Wiru reference to our recent notices of Aber- 
deen, we have received several communications, 
but find no occasion in consequence to retract 
any of our observations. In speaking of the 
condition of a town, we cannot expect to please 
everybody, and do not try todo so. “ A Student 
of King’s College” writes to thank us for our 
“ well-timed remarks ;” but he regrets that we 
should have altogether passed by the considera- 
tion of this ancient town, with its college and 
cathedral. Some of the information he has 
been kind enough to furnish we make room 
for below; adding here, by way of explanation, 
that it was not our object to give a long his- 
| torical or descriptive account of the place. We 
| have, however, drawn upon our notes and ree 
collection for some additional particulars of 
| a city which (notwithstanding its backslidings), 
we have already said, must always be a source of 
| pride and gratification to its inhabitants. 

In our last articles, we spoke of New Aberdeen ; 
| We shall now make a few remarks on Old Aber- 
| deen, which, our readers will remember, we de- 
| scribed as being a separate town, with distinct 
a and privileges, as well as local govern- 
ment. 

The town of Old Aberdeen stands about a mile 
and a half north of New Aberdeen, close to the 





aces no man; the chief of the group that | right bank of the Don , on the road to Peterhead 
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and Fraserburgh. It has a curious antique and 
rustic appearance, presenting a strange contrast 
to its younger and more flourishing contempo- 
rary ; its environs (which are, for the most part, 
profusely adorned with gardens) have anair of soli- 
tude and repose; and this with its ancient eccle- 
siastical buildings put us something in mind of a 
Mediwval Spanish town, like Seville or Toledo. 
The approach over the Don is very picturesque. 
The river flows through a deep, narrow, rocky 
bed, surmounted with exuberant foliage; and it 
is spanned at a distance of about three-quarters 
of a mile from the sea by the famous old Bridge 
of Don (or Brig o’ Balgownie, as it should pro- 
perly be styled), one of the most ancient and 
remarkable bridges in the north of Scotland. 
This romantic structure consists of one 
Gothic arch built over the narrowest part of the 
river, and resting on a rock at each end. It is 
66 ft. 10 in. wide at the bottom, and 34} ft. 





high above the surface of the river. The water 
underneath is 19} ft. deep at low tide. In Gor- 


don’s description of Aberdeen, published in | 


1661, we find the following: ‘ No man can cer- | 
tainly tell who built the old bridge of Don. The | 


common and most probable report is that the 
renowned Prince Robert Bruce, king of Scot- 
land, at such a time as he banished Bishop 


Henry Cheyne (he was connected with the) 


Cumin faction, and had sworn fealty to Ed- 
ward I., king of England; but he was restored 
by Bruce, and proved loyal ever afterwards) 
from his see, and drove him out of Scotland, 
did command to sequestrate the bishop’s yearly 
revenue, to be employed in pious uses, and that 


black oak in the prebendary’s stalls and sur- 
rounding screen, which are said to be superior 
to anything else of the kind in Scotland. But 
the ancient decorations, both of this building 
and of the common hall, have been sadly dis- 
figured by the modern improvements. The 
library,—which is, we believe, a valuable collec- 
tion,—occupies the nave of the old church, but 
no proper preparation seems to have been made 
for the books ; and the space is quite inadequate. 
We may add, that a recommendation was made 
in the report of the University Commissioners 
of 1838, that King’s College and Marischal 
College should be united, so as to constitute one 
university of Aberdeen ; and this recommenda- 
tion was carried into effect by the Act of 1858. 
The cathedral of Old Aberdeen (or, as it is now | 
legally intituled, the parish church of Old 
St. Machar) has been so frequently described | 
and delineated that most of our readers must | 
retain a vivid conception of its character. But | 
we quote our correspondent’s* remarks on its 
history. ‘As it stands it resembles the long, 
low, dark-looking hull of a stranded ship; and 
this metaphor, alas! although rude, will serve to 
describe its stormy history. It is the third 
church which has been erected on that site. | 
Designed by a Bishop Alexander Kyninmunde, 
who succeeded to the ecclesiastical see in the 





| year 1357, the work must have proceeded very 


slowly, for it was only 9 ft. high at his death in 
1381. Fifty years later Bishop Lichtoun laid 


| the foundation of the great spire, on the east 
}end, and of the two towers on the west end; 


this bridge (which is lyke to be true) was built | 


with a part of that revenue.” Sir Alexander 
Hay, lord clerk register, by a charter, dated 
February Ist, 1605, granted to the council and 
community certain annuities to answer as a 
fund for defraying the expense of repairing and 
otherwise supporting the bridge. In that char- 
ter he particularly mentions that the bridge was 
the work of the renowned and illustrious King 
Robert Bruce, and that he learned this from 
certain annals to which he had access. Of 
course, you will see from this that any part 
which Bishop Cheyne had in the erection, if 
ever he had any, was quite involuntary. On a 
buttress at the south-east corner of the bridge 
there is a tablet bearing the arms of Hay. 

We shall add here that this “ Brig o’ Bal- 
gownie,” as it is called, is celebrated by Lord 
Byron in the tenth canto of “ Don Juan,” in 
lines which must be familiar to our readers, but 
which will bear repetition :— 


and Bishop Lindsay, his successor, completed 
the roof of the nave about 1445. Elphinston, the | 
most celebrated of the Aberdeen bishops, whose 
tomb is still pointed out on the floor of the 
chapel in King’s College, succeeded to the see in 
1484, and prosecuted the works with great zeal ; 
and finally, Gavin Dunbar, the wit and the poet, 
who became bishop in 1518, succeeded at length 
in getting the venerable church completed. But 
it was not destined to remain longer than forty 
years entire. The Reformation came, and the 
iconoclasts, with their iron hammers, and 
the sequestrators of the episcopal revenues, 
and the rest of the “ instruments of the Lord’s 
vengeance,” and did their work on the granite 
cathedral! It is now, like many another stately 
ecclesiastical edifice, transformed into a parish | 
kirk; but even this process has not altogether 
succeeded in destroying its simple architectural 
beauty, uor its historical and ecclesiological 
interest.” 
We proceed, however. Before leaving Old 


_ Aberdeen (of which we had only time to take 


* And ‘ Auld Lang Syne’ brings Scotland one and all, 
Scotch plaids, Scotch snoods, the blue hills and clear 
streams, 
The Dee, the Don, Balgownie’s brig’s black wall,* 
All my boy feelings—all"my gentler dreams |” 


Several streets, courts, and closes in Old 
Aberdeen challenge our attention by their sin. 
gular and ancient features; and also by their 
want of cleanliness and ventilation. The town- 
house is a very plain granite building, erected 
towards the close of the last century. The 
Trades Hospital, built on the site of the Matu- 
rine Convent, was founded in 1533, by Bishop 
Dunbar. There are no remains left of the 
bishop’s palace. Indeed, the only buildings de- 
serving of the least study are now reduced to 
two in number; viz., King’s College and the old 
cathedral. 

The buildings of King’s College stand at a 
little distance from the town, and are con- 
spicuous from the appearance of the square 
tower, which springs at the summit into the 
form of an imperial crown, surmounted by a 
cross. The original gurgoyles have, it should 
seem, disappeared, and the rain-water is now 
carried off by a series of ugly leaden conductors, 
one of which spoils the look of the front eleva- 
tion, by passing at an irregular angle above the 
dial of the clock. The buildings occupy the 
sides of a spacious quadrangle, and have recently 
undergone extensive additions and repairs : 
hence, of course, there are plenty of con- 
fusion and mixtures both of style and material. 
All the older parts are built of granite, with 
either round-headed or sharp Early English 
arches ; while the restored portions have fronts 
of polished sandstone, and florid Perpendicular 
windows. The chapel, as it stands at present, 
consists of the choir merely of the old college | 
church, with a modern timber roof; and it still | 


} 


possesses some interesting specimens of carved | 








* The “ black wall”’ refers to an ancient poetical legend 
of the bridge, which is quoted in Moore’s life, in a note 
to this passage, 


the 


a very limited view) we must note a remarkable 
fact, viz., that the burgh has no debt on its head. 
The New Aberdeen people are wicked enough to 
say that the reason is obvious—it has very little 
property of its own, and hence it has no credit! 
This question, however, which has two or three 
sides, is too important to be discussed at present. 
In returning from Old Aberdeen, via the mouth 
of the Don, we pass the very handsome new 
bridge which has been erected from the surplus 
funds of the old bridge we have mentioned. | 
Then we cross the Old Town (or Aulton) links— 
obviously the ancient bed of the river, which are, | 
it is proposed, to be irrigated under the new 
sewage scheme for the drainage of Aberdeen. 
We also pass by the Militia Barracks, which, 
oddly enough, we mistook for a prison, until we 
inquired about the real character of the build- 
ings. Not far off we observed a powder maga- 
zine, which may be said to lie in dangerous 
proximity to these barracks—although, perhaps, 


if no militia were quartered there at the time, its 
explosion might do no harm! 


On our way from the Old Town links to the New 
Town pier we notice the curious little fisher “toun” 
of Fittie, or Foot-dee, consisting of two squares 
of wretched cottages, which are inhabited by a 
race of fishermen and their families, who dwell 
apart and intermarry with each other, and are 
in all respects a peculiar people, even among the | 
Aberdonians. Generally speaking, the villages 
near Aberdeen are quite as strange to the 
English eye as those of Savoy or Switzerland. 
The grey granite houses, rough-cast or half 
dressed, the high pitch of the triangular roofs, 
the dormer windows, and peculiarly fashioned 
chimneys,—these and other features give them 
a decidedly foreign aspect, which is greatly 
enhanced by the patois of the inhabitants. Of 
all the provincial dialects, indeed, into which | 
lusty and exuberant Anglo-Saxon speech is 
divided, the colloquial Aberdeenshire is alike 
the most barbarous and unintelligible. 

The last thing we did before leaving Aber- | 


deen, was to make a pilgrimage to that house in 
Broad-street in which Byron and his mother re- 
sided during a certain period of his boyhood. It 
is at this moment occupied by Mr. Rennie, a 
letterpress printer, who courteously showed us 
over the rooms. Strange mutation ! the 
residence of the youthful “ George Gordon Byron 
Dominus,” as he was grandiloquently styled at 
the grammar school of Aberdeen, should now be 
converted into a printing-office, — that his 
mother’s drawing-room should now be trans- 
formed into a case-room,—and that a Columbian 
press should be the sole tenant of his dark and 
solitary bedroom! Yet not some 
transcendental philosopher might say, when we 
reflect on the prodigious quantity of ble 
copy which the poet supplied to the printers in 
his lifetime ! 


so strange, 


Va.ua 


** Shades of the dead! do we not hear your vo 


There can be no doubt about the identity 
of the premises, for the name of Byron’s 
mother appears on the first roll of police rate- 
payers which was ever made up in Aberdeen 
(i.e., in the year 1799), in connexion with this 
very house, although she could not have been 
the tenant for more than a year or two. Broad- 
street at that time was one of the best streets in 
the town. The shops were occupied by the princi- 
pal merchants, and the floors above by the most 


fashionable people. Even yet the fine old ashls 

fronts and antique window cornices have some- 
thing of a noble and aristocratic air ; although it 
must bo said the present tenants belong to a 


lower grade of society. 

The house itself cannot be more than a cen- 
tury old. It must have been built at least sub- 
sequently to the house opposite, which bears the 
date on the upper course of one of its end walls 
1762. We enter by a tolerably wide pa 
a common staircase; and, mounting the tim 
steps by the aid of a heavy old-fashioned mah 
gany rail with balusters of the same mat 
we arrive at the first floor, which was the house 
of Mrs. Captain Byron. This floor c 
seven apartments. The drawing-room, 
has a suite of three windows, looks into Broad- 
street,—at that time, doubtless, a fashionable 
promenade, like Union-street in our day; and 
the parlour at the back looks into the court-yard 
of Marischal College. But the view from the par- 
lour is interrupted and the light obstructed by 
the old church of the Grey Friars, the antique 
Gothic window of which stands about 10 ft. 
distant only from the wall of Byron’s house. 
Both of these rooms, we guessed, are about 
24 ft. by 12 ft. by 9 ft.,—well finished in the 
interior, having double facie mouldings in the 


ssage to 
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which 


doors and windows, moulded surbases, and good 
plaster cornices! which is more than we can say 
of some of the newer houses in the town. The 
ceilings, it will be seen, are very low, and it is 
worth observing that the house must have been 
planned without the slightest provision a 
cistern, a sink, or a water-closet. Indeed, there 
was, in the shape of water supply, nothing but 


a few pump-wells in Aberdeen when the house 


was built. 


But our interest in this Aberdeen House 
culminates in the small centre apartment that 
is still pointed out as the bed-room of the 
youthful poet, which we enter from the right- 
hand side of the long dark lobby. This bed- 
room is 12 ft. by 9 ft. and 9 ft.; and, being 
destitute of windows, it is “interlighted,” as 
our American cousins would say, in the first 


place, by a fanlight above the door into the 














before-mentioned dark lobby ; and, secondly, by 
a sort of aperture, 14 in. by 10 in., cut in a 
sloping direction upwards through the angle of 
the wall, which, for want of a better term, we 


must denominate a “skew skylight,” after 
the manner of the Scottish builders. This open- 
i i ; msonalic 
ing in the wall might have been o1 inally 
intended for a chimney, or it might have been 
an after-thought of the designer to meet the 
difficulty of lighting a dark room; but, all 
events, it has only been partially successful. It 
is uncommonly like the window of a cellar or a 
-y ~ A y on . ? 
dungeon; in fact, the Bastile, as Delaroche’s 
picture shows us, was lighted upon such & 
principle. 
The present proprietor of the property 1s & 
Dr. Birnie, who went to school with Byron, and 
has himself some local reputation as @ poet. He 
has, at least, published a volume of ms ar 
ous poetry. We had the curiosity to inquire O 
our civil typographer whether he had many 
visitors. “No,” he replied; “they get more at 
ham H. Poge 
the Comb works or the Granite worss. Now 
and then a humble pilgrim came, as we did. 
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Thackeray had called during his stay in Aber- 
deen, while lecturing on the four Georges ; and 
uncovered his noble head at the shrine of a 
loftier genius. One irrepressible enthusiast of 
the name of Potts, and his wife, took possession 
of the premises a whole afternoon, in order as 
they intended to have an impromptu poem 
printed off on the spot to the memory of Byron. 
But the muse was unpropitious: the genius of 
the place was inexorable ; and the threnody of 
the illustrious Potts, for aught we know, still 
germinates in the bosom of the events which are 
possible ! 

In conclusion, we commend this house of 
Byron’s, together with other haunts of his youth- 
ful footsteps (such as the farmhouse at Balla- 
trich, in Deeside), to the attention of the 
Spalding Club. They might do worse things, we 
think, than illustrate and preserve such “ scenes 
of my childhood.” Who can tell how that 
gloomy cell may have influenced the power and 
turned away the tendencies of that brilliant 
imagination! What dreams! — what horrid 
nightmares may not have occurred in that ill- 
lighted and ill-ventilated apartment! Some 
future biographer of the illustrious poet will 
doubtless found a psychological theory on 
our observations. <A clever casuist might, per- 


tion and dining hall, measuring 62 ft. by 29 ft. 
and about 36 ft. high to a waggon-headed ceiling. 
This room is well calculated to answer as a 
concert-hall, a purpose which at intervals it is 
likely to serve. 

The kitchen is 30 ft. by 21 ft., and of good 
height. Close to the kitchens are a small farm- 
yard and offices, and over 100 ft. of a low build- 
ing occupied as workshops for tailors, shoe- 
makers, carpenters, smiths, &c., and a coal-shed. 
A tall and well-formed chimney-shaft carries off 
the smoke for the kitchen, laundry, &c. 

The heights of the ceilings are 12 ft., and 
there are three floors in height. 


THE LATE MR, ALAN STEVENSON, 


Tuts gentleman, who has recently died, was the 
eldest son of the late Robert Stevenson, the well- 
known civil engineer and author of the Bell Rock 
Lighthouse. Mr. Alan Stevenson was born at 
Edinburgh in1807. He acted for years as engineer 
to the commissioners of northern lighthouses, 
and during his connexion with the board he 
introduced many improvements in the Dioptric 


‘| system of illumination, and erected numerous 


lighthouses on the coasts, including the re. 
nowned Skerryvore, in the Atlantic. The mental 
tension caused by the responsibilities and diffi. 





Fresh air will be supplied to the cells 
mainly from the corridors, in a manner mo- 
derated in extremes of temperature through 
openings a few feet overhead, filled with perfo- 


‘rated zinc. The foul or vitiated air is conveyed 





from each cell through a flue in the internal | 


‘wall to a trunk running along in the roof, 
|through which it is conveyed to the central 
tower, induced thither by rarefaction ; in addi- | 
,tion the windows throughout will be made to) 
‘open up and down, the pivot sashes being, it is | 
‘thought with reason, abandoned. | 
| The heating will be altogether by means of 
‘fireplaces, most of the cells being provided 


haps, discover some relation between Byron’s | with them as well as the day-rooms, dormito- 


ethics and the Aberdeen morality. But who ries, &c. 

shall tell us of the circumstances which produced| Great facilities exist, and are taken advantage 

on his mind such indelible traces of sadness of, for the water supply. A tank at the top of, 

and misanthropy, or as he himself describes :— | each of five lofty towers will be kept constantly 

“Th i dis aa full, and will command any part of the building 
e furrows of long thought and dried up tears, | where water may be required. 


Which ebbing, leave a sterile track behind.* - ‘ 
: 7" i | These towers will form a landmark for miles | 


We, at all events, will not pretend to solve the | around. A tower in each wing of 112 ft. alti- | 
mystery, and so for the present we must say,— | tude; in the centre building, two 100 ft. each, | 
* Adieu, dear heart of Aberdeen !” 'and one of 90 ft. These heights, coupled with | 


culties of this work, acting upon his sensitive 
‘and unsparing nature, was the main cause of a 
sudden shattering of his nervous system, which, 
| in 1852, made it necessary for him to withdraw 
‘absolutely and finally from his profession and 
‘the world. Mr. Stevenson was a Fellow of the 
Scottish Royal Society, a member of the Insti- 
tution of Civil Engineers; and had medals pre- 
‘sented to him by the Emperor of Russia and the 
Kings of Prussia and Holland, in acknowledg- 
ment of his great merits in lighthouse engineer. 
ing. His most important printed work was his 
“ Account of the Skerryvore Lighthouse, with 
Notes on the Illumination of Lighthouses” (4to. 
A. & C. Black, 1848). He was also author of a 
“ Biographical Sketch of the late Robert Steven- 
son” (Blackwood, 1861) ; “ History, Construc- 
tion, and Illumination of Lighthouses” (Weale, 
London, 1850). He was a contributor to the 
“Encyclopedia Britannica” and the “ Edin- 
burgh Philosophical Journal.” 





HORACE WALPOLE AND ADAM THE 








WEXFORD LUNATIC ASYLUM. 
IRELAND. 


Not by any means the least important of 
those buildings which the benevolence and fore- 
thought of our country magnates have provided 
throughout the length and breadth of the land 
for the reception and care of those in whom the 
lamp of reason is dimmed, is situated, as in- 
deed the majority of these district asylums are 
situated, on the choicest spot in the vicinity of 
Enniscorthy, commanding a view or views of 
considerable extent up and down the Slaney; a 
river highly favoured in scenery, and extending 
for miles across a beautiful undulating country, 
terminated by a range of hills in the distance, 
which has clothed them “with its azure hue,” of 
which Mount Leinster, Kilteely (celebrated for 
good granite), and Scallop Gap, form a part. At 
a short distance from the rear of the new building 
@ capital view may be obtained of the once 
famed Vinegar Hill, known yet by a low tower 
which caps it. 

The asylum of which we have now especially 
to speak, occupies an elevated position, and is 
set back about 250 yards from the Wexford-road, 
and lies parallel with that road and the River 
Slaney. 

It is intended to lay ont the ground in front 
in terraces and slopes, as has been done in most 
instances of the kind. 

The total length of the building is 630 ft. ; 
which comprises a main or centre block, 124 ft. 
long, containing the physician’s residence and 
offices, board-room, the chapel, the dining-hall, 
housekeeper’s room, and other accommoda- 
tion that may be common to all classes and 
sexes of the patients, of whom there will be 
about 280. 

A male wing to the east, and a female wing to 
the west, each exceeding 232 ft., and containing, 
on each of three floors, a day-room or a dormi- 
tory for thirty-six patients, 34 ft. by 27 ft.; one 
for fifteen patients, 23 ft. by 34 ft.; and cells, 
9 ft. by 7 ft., to correspond. 

The convalescent patients are placed near the 
centre building, and the violent patients at the 
extreme end. 

The ends of the wings may be described as 
T-shaped; the building extending to the rear 
forms the infirmary for each sex ; that extending 
to the front, 60 ft., is appropriated to day-rooms 
and residences, stretching over 248 ft. from 
front to rear. 

_ To the rear of the central block, which pro- 
jects 81 ft. is placed the kitchen building, with 
its usual laundry and other offices ; alsoa recrea- 











* Childe Harold, canto iii. 3, 


the effect of the materials of which they and the | er 
| buildings are composed, cannot fail to place the! A corresroNDENT sends us the following as a 
‘design high in the list of erections of a like kind copy of an autograph letter from Horace Wal- 
‘in the kingdom. The decoration, composed pole to Mr. Adam, architect, exhibited with 
‘of contrastive colours mainly, in the brick and other MSS. at the Industrial Exhibition, Glas- 
stone, is of a bold kind. There is no timidity gow, by Mr. J. Wyllie Guild :— 
observable here; a little would have been salu- ‘‘Mr. Walpole has sent Mr. Adam the two 
tary: the stone is of granite, and is quarried at books, and hopes at his leisure he will think of 
Kilteely before named. It is more workable than the ceiling and chimney-piece. The ceiling is 
Dalkey granite; it would, in fact, suit well for to be taken from the plate 165 of St. Paul’s, the 
polished work in chimney-pieces, &c. | circular window. 
White Paisley bricks are used in panels,and The chimney from the shrine of Edward the 
form the chief dressings to the doors and win- Confessor, at Westminster. 
‘dows, and are the chief vehicle of ornament,| The diameter of the room is 22 ft. The en- 
most of which is of a serrated character. The closed little end is for the bed, which Mr. 
body of the work is composed of red bricks, made Walpole begs to have drawn out too. He is just 
on the ground and in a field adjoining the going to Bath, and willcall on Mr. Adam as soon 
asylum premises. The bricks are compressed as he returns.” 
and kiln-burnt. A large number has recently | 
been used in the construction of a tunnel for the | vn 
Dublin and Wexford railway. It is expected | . 
that the works of the lunatic asylum will be | THE CAPITAL OF ITALY. 
‘completed and ready for occupation in April, ListeN1nG to what is said about Florence out- 
_ 1866. ' side, one might suppose that sweeping innovation 
| The total cost may be stated as about 40,0001. had destroyed every attraction, once so potent 
| The architects are Messrs. Farrell & Bell; and over the minds of artists, lovers of antiquity, 
| the contractor is Mr. Patrick Kerr. Mr. Bergin and observers of national life at this centre. Not 
_is clerk of the works. one item of these rumours do we find confirmed 
by realities, except indeed what belongs to other 
_ interests, the increased average in the expenses 
| of every day; but as to the exterior, the general 
ILLUMINATED DRAWINGS. poeta eng features of this beautiful city, 
| very little alteration has taken place since the 
Mr. Henry Suaw is exhibiting, in Piccadilly, dawn of 1865; none that affects the artistic or 
copies by himself of eighty-nine illuminated monumental aspects, from whatever noted point 
drawings, dated from the earliest examples re- | of view we contemplate the fair scene,—from the 
maining to us up to the sixteenth century, when | bridges on the height of S. Miniato, along the 
the art of illumination was superseded by en-| quays of the Lung’ Arno, or in the piazza 
gravings on wood. The finest specimens from |“ della Signoria,” overshadowed by the noble 
well-known volumes, mostly prepared for royal | old palace and Oreagna’s loggia; while in the 
or noble individuals, have been selected, and | piazza Santa Croce we welcome a new feature in 
wed sigpot are of the most exquisite cha-| the colossal presence of Dante’s statue, by the 
Py ng —— a Pigs amount | sculptor Pazzi, the monument inaugurated with 
aa Si Saya ys a “a = — such honours, which we are sorry to see still 
7 gti lion ae Sir’ - x the auve, | half-concealed by scaffolding, its lofty basement 
gne, of which period | entirely so; and on the adjacent church we have 














there are several exquisite works. 
from the well-known Psalter belonging to the 
Society of Antiquaries is given. This is a won- 
derful specimen of interlacing, and a remarkably 
fine example of the art of the thirteenth century. 
In drawings of a later date, including miniature 
figures, Mr. Shaw is not less equal to his task. 
We quite agree with him, that whether we 
regard the ancient illuminations in their almost 
infinite variety, as an assemblage of alli that is 
most graceful in design and gorgeous in colour- 
ing, or as illustrations of the history, the man. | 
ners, and the customs of our ancestors, {n their | 
religious, their military, and their civil affairs 
their pictorial truth must always make them 











highly valuable, 


The B/}to observe one new detail in the renovated 


facade, the fine reliefs by Dupré, illustrating the 
story and worship of the Cross, now occupying 
the tympana of the portals, instead of the mere 
chiaroscuro designs from those originals left in 
their place till the beginning of the year. 

_If, after such false alarms, the newly-arrived 
visitor may exercise only agreeable impressions, 
he may soon perhaps yield to another mood, 
and chime in with the complaints now current 
as to the tardiness of promised improvement, 
and the insignificant fulfilment hitherto of pur- 
poses undertaken for such great results as have 
been long expected. In the way of building, 


opening new street lines, throwing up suburbs, 
and demolishing useless structures, little indeed 
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been done that at once arrests the eye; 
nd the Florentines, satirical as of old, do not 
pare their sarcasm on the subject of such | 
manifest short-comings; observing, that at this 
istoric centre it has always been the usual 
hing to talk much and perform little. The 
nly works for enlargement of the civic quar- | 
ers now in conspicuous progress are on the | 
ide level space, once left to private gardens and | 
mclosures, between the gates S. Gallo and | 
Pinti, at the northern boundary, where houses 
f some pretension, mostly stonework, are rising, | 
o as to form a system of rectilinear streets, 
rossing at right angles, and shut in along one 
imit, by the fortifying walls, which, however, 
re ultimately to be taken down. On the 
uthern side, beyond the Porta Romana, we 
otice a suburb of neat and cheerful dwellings, 
ostly new, but as yet little inhabited; and 
eyond two other gates, north and westward, 
ave been constructed a few of the houses in 
ood and iron, for the poorer class, undertaken 
y contractors, who promised to prepare, by a 
igiven time, between 100 and 200 houses of this 
humbler description, all to be built of wood and 
Bron, brought from. England. For the entire 
“undertaking of the civic enlargement the ma- 
Bristracy, rather more than a year ago, voted to 
ontract a loan of thirty million frances, and it 
ais now reported (but this we cannot guarantee) 
“that the loan has been an absolute failure owing 
to the hesitations of capitalists, who doubt 
whether Florence will remain permanently 
ossessed of her present high position. We 
Believe many partake of this doubt, but it is 
“mecessary to receive with much reserve the 
vague and discouraging rumours of an opposition 
party, still rather numerous here. 
~ Complaints have been heard against the magi- 
Btracy for not requiring that English company, 
known underthename Creswall, toacceleratetheir 
proceedings in fulfilment of their pledged task of 
Opening new street-lines, and demolishing the 
ancient walls wherever they would abut against 
the termini of those streets, long since 
lanned ; but the quasi-official Nozione has pub- 
Gehed a sufficient answer, for the credit of those 
Contractors, to the effect that, questions being 
‘Still pendant before the council of state a3 to 
“expropriations, with a view to opening a boule- 
yard, and to the removal of the custom-house 
eBimits as far as the stream Mugnone and the 
railway lines (which stream and railway run 
parallel to each other, north of the city walls, at 
*a distance the one of about 150 métres, the 
other about 300 métres), the English company 
» cannot accomplish its undertaking till decisions 
» be passed, but will not fail to do so speedily on 
the result. That cincture of castellated walls, 
voted useless, which, raised towards the end of 
the thirteenth century, is actually in the greater 
part of the sixteenth century, and retains still 
its Mediwval gateways, is to this day left intact 
in its entire extent; for the most part without 
claims to the picturesque or imposing, excepting 
on the southern side, where its square towers and 
high turrets are ruinous, presenting an aspect 
venerably antique. 

The city’s population is reported for the 
new year as 120,000,—a notable progress, con- 
trasted with what it was under the Medici and 
Lorraine governments: in 1551, 60,773; in 1745, 
73,517 ; in 1888, 99,698. 

As to classic art-centres, we are glad to attest 
the continuance of the same good arrangements 
s formerly ; the splendid halls of the Pitti being 
open to the public at the same hours daily, now 
that palace has become the royal residence; and 
so likewise the Uffizi, now that the senate | 
assemble in the same wing of Vasari’s great 
buildings with the halls containing the greatest 
masterpieces of art and the Magliabecchiana 
library. As to the last-named museum, we 
notice but one change, in the removal, from the 
compartment of antique and modern bronzes, of 
the contents of one chamber, transferred to the 
new Medizval museum at the Pretorio,—alias | 
Bargello Palace. The only conspicuous build- 
ings for government uses that are completely 
new, are those now in progress of erection, and 
but slowly, for the ministry of war and that of 
public works; two other ministerial depart- | 
ments being located at convents,—a sign of the | 
times significant of the dangers now threatening 

the religious orders in the Italian kingdom. 

We have attended one of the public sessions | 
the senate, held in a great hall within the | 
Uffizi buildings, which has been a scene of | 
strange vicissitudes. First destined by Cosimo I. | 
as a court theatre, and the first Jocale expressly | 
appropriated to theatric exhibitions in Florence, 


as 
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it was inaugurated, in 1585, by the putea! gnomy distinguished by that union of the monu- 
of a comedy before the Medici count in honour mental past with the highly-civilized present, 


of the marriage of Cosimo’s daughter with Cesare | 
D’Este (the Grand Duke Francis being then on 
the Tuscan throne) ; and here were acted for the 
first time several of those somewhat ponderous 
Italian comedies now rarely to be seen in print, 
never on the stage; among others, the “ Fiera’ 
iby the great Michelangelo, the onnvanae 
of which extended over five successive ev enings | 
the carnival of 1618. In this hall, now 

| destined for nobler purposes, met the deputies of | 
ithe first Tuscan Parliament on constitutional | 
principles, in the June of 1848, when, though | 


seventy-six had been elected, only sixty-three | 


attended to represent the emancipated nation. 
After the annihilation of that short-lived consti- | 
tution by a perfidious policy, since so se agg 
finished, this interior became a Corte Regi 
chief tribunal of justice. It now contains se ‘ats 
for 800 senators (considerably above the actual 
number), and is provided with two galleries, 
supporte d on light pilasters, giving a semicircu- 
lar form to the extremity, opposite the president’s 
table and ministerial benches; a raised plat- 
form, in the place of the former stage, occupy- 
ing the centre of the opposite side, with five 
tables for the president and secretaries, over 
which hangs a full-length picture of the king, in 
general’s uniform ; and near it, at one side, the 
scene is overlooked by a high-placed bust of 
Charles Albert. Two-arched loggie, lateral to 
the platform, hung on the inside with crimson 
silk, and supported by gilt pilasters, are destined 
for the diplomatic corps, and members of the 
royal family, or other specially-distinguished 
auditors. The senators’ seats rise from the 
central level in six tiers on each side, divided by 
screen-work, hung with crimson; and in the 
midst is a table for the stenographic reporters. 
For its new appropriation this entire interior 
has been re-decorated with fresco- puteting, pro- 
fuse gilding, and silk or damask hangings, in a 
style sumptuous but tasteful; only, indeed ( as it 
struck us), too gaily magnificent, too much re- 
minding of the Medician Court Theatre, or State 
ball-room, for the gravity of a senate-house to 
have here its suitable indication. Arabesque 
and allegoric paintings, brightly tinted and 
gracefully designed, cover the upper wall-sur- 
face ; flat pilasters, with Corinthian capitals, all 
richly ornate with gilt stucco-work, dividing 
these walls at intervals. On the lofty ceiling 
appears the name Italia, in a central compart- 
ment surrounded by winged genii. At the four 
sides are stately allegoric figures of Virtues, with 
attendant genii; and around extends a gorgeous 
frieze of emblazonments, those of all the com- 
munes in the United Italian Kingdom. The 
hall is sufficiently lighted by large windows, on 
the eastern side, and the official hours are sen- 
sibly ordered, the senators meeting at one p.m., 
so as usually to get through business before 
night-fall. On the occasion we attended, all the 
ministers were present, but not more than per- 
haps seventy to eighty senators, of whose num- 
ber several were for the first time introduced, to 
take the constitutional oath before the president’s 
table. 

In all that has hitherto been done to adapt 
Florence to her new destinies, we may testify to 
the principle of reverential regard for every 
interest of art and antiquity; but, not being 
blind to exceptions, we cannot help noticing with 
regret the altered front of the old mansion where 
lived and died the poetess every Englishman 
must be proud of; Mrs. Browning’s ‘“ Casa 
Guidi Windows” being no longer arched, lofty, | 
and quaint, in the genuine Florentine style, as 
when the illustrious lady wrote of what she | 
thence beheld. But the affectingly-appropriate | 
tablet to her memory still tells its story on those | 
walls; and we are glad to see this usage of | 
honouring the meritorious dead still kept up. 
Three or four such tablets, referrible to the last 
twelve months, arrest attention; one placed by 
the guild of Florentine printers to Bernardo 
Cennini, born 1414, who, having heard of the 


Sy 


great discovery of the day in Germany, invented | 
and himself fabricated types similar to those | 


first used in the north, and here printed with 
faultless correctness several works in Latin and 
Italian. Apropos of the press, we may mention 
one curious proof of the developments late cir- 


, cumstances have brought forth here; the vete- 


ran head of a large establishment having told 
us he remembers when there were only four 
|presses in Florence, the number at present 
| being more than one hundred! Amidst the 
multifarious signs how quickly life’s pulses are 
| beating at this centre, still is the local physio- 


, or 








long this city’s peculiar charm and glory. We may 
be startled by the frequent sound of indeseri- 
bable dialects, scarce resembling the soft Italian, 
in cafés or restaurants; but Tuscan good br 
ing and good humour still give the predominan 
tone; and we are, not less than formerly, in- 
clined to acquiesce in the paraphrase of th 
national proverb,—“ See Naples and di 
* See Florence and live!” 








WOMAN AND THE ARTS. 

Ir is not my purpose, on such an occasion and 
in such a presence, to allude to the peculia 
titude of the female for the study and pra 
of the fine arts. In fact, this is unnecessa 
the character of woman, her position 
order of nature, her intellectural facultic 
susceptibilities, and the influence 
cised throughout al! ages, 
illustrated by numerous types, of a ver 
and interesting volume by Mademoisel! 
Marechal Girard,+ in which, with earnest 
she vindicates the pretensions of her sex. 

But as we are now entering upon a new cat 
of our school, with enlarged means of study ar 
a wider scope of instruction, I trust that | 
be permitted to allude to some of those procs 
of intellectual thought and practical application 
of study, which must at periods occupy 
attention of the art scholar. I hope that I may 
not be found to assume too high a rang: 
ject, or to inculcate aspirations beyond the cla 
of art which it may be supposed that 
students will follow in the schools, or be called 


she has 
have been the th 





upon to realise in the actual practice of 
life. But we must all remember that tl 

the aim the nobler the results. It wiil be f 
that the more sound and thorough the ele: 
tary ground-work of the artists’ studies, an 
purer the examples placed before them f 
struction, the higher and happier will b: 
effects produced, the easier will difficulties 





the stern realities of the future, an 
will be the principles upon whi 
followed up. Whatever, therefor 
the ultimate aim of our pupils may be whet! 
in pure art or art as applied to 
and commerce, the earliest elementary principle 


overcome in 
the sounder 
art will be 
manuta 


1 


must be the same. They consist in the know- 
ledge of the best forms, the power to draw t! 


most difficult objects, the faculty to seize expr: 
sion, the knowledge of perspective, light 
shade, and a full appreciation of colour in 
tones and modifications of harmony 
trast. But the first and foremost and 
necessary is a complete mastery of the p< 
the power of drawing accurately and int 
gently every object. The highest facult 
of artistic invention, which brings play 
many of the most powerful faculties of the mind, 
and is not a mere casual effort, but 
perception, attention, memory, abstra i, 
reasoning, imagination, judgment, and taste. 
And these not merely in the higher 
the historical or landscape painter: but (un- 
consciously perhaps) more or less, yet still to a 
certain degree, in those of less pretension, 
as the design of a pattern, of an ornament, or 
a lighter object of mere decoration, in each and 
all must those faculties be cultivated. 
Shakspeare thus defines the provir 
poetry :— 
** As imagination bodies forth 
The forms of things unknown ; the poet's 


i 
Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy 1 
A local habitation and a name.’ 
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But art has a very different aim. It 
privilege and glory of the artist to transfer upon 


| the paper, the canvas, or the wall, or to embody 


form of 


in marble, brick, or stone, not “the 
things unknown,” but of objects already existing 
le 


in nature, selecting those which are most nob! 
and sublime, or most graceful and well propor- 


r 








ioned. Whatever in expression is tender or fall 
of feeling or passion ; whatever in colour may be 
of soberest tone or most brilliant hue, combined 


and grouped in contrast or graceful harmony, 
recalling emotions and impressions already exist- 
ing in the mind, are here brought toge ‘ther to 
produce delight, admiration, wonder, pity, or 
sympathy, as the subject may inspire,—-w ith ‘the 
like effect as poetry, but not by the same means. 
at the 

r New 


* “An AC \darees by Professor Donalds m, Ph. D., 
Female Schoo! of Art, on the oceasion of Opening 
Galleries,’ on W ieee sday evening last 

+ “ Les Femme Paris, 196), 
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, ‘ : : 
There are many aids to conception, called by 
the intellectual men of the Continent sources of | 
inspiration, which it is most desirable for all | 
artists habitually and systematically to cultivate. 
I trust I may be pardoned if I venture to allude 
to these, and to call special attention to a few as 
tending at once to suggest to the mind new ideas, 
to enlarge our sphere of enjoyment, and calcu- 
lated to make every action of our life a source | 
° * ° . , . 
of pleasure and instruction combined. There is 
an old saying of a Greek philosopher, “ that | 
nothing iS ti the min i, wh ich has not bee nr pre- 
viously pre x nted to the senses.” We see, there- 
fore, how important it is to be able to appreciate 
the sensations produced by objects on the senses, 
and to analyse and account for them. We ought 
not to be satisfied, for instance, with mere 
generalization when we look upon an historical 
subject and say how fine, or on regarding a 
pleasing landscape and exclaim how charming 
the view. Far otherwise was it with that keen 
observer of nature, the poet Cowper; and when 
wandering in the fields you should, either in your 
memory or by a sketch, be able to reproduce 
the impressions he so graphically conveys in his 
poem of the “ Sofa,” when describing a Dutch- 
like landscape on the banks of the Ouse. 
“© Here Ouse slow winding through a level plain 
Of spacious meads with cattle sprinkled o er, 
Conducts the eye along its sinuous course 
Delighted. There, fast rooted in their bank, 
Stand, never overlook'd, our favourite elms, 
That screen the herdsman’s solitary hut ; 
While far beyond, «nd overthwart the stream 
That, as with molten grass, inlays the vale, 
The sloping land recedes into the clouds ; 
Displaying on its varied sides the grace 
Of hedge-row beauties numberless, square tower, 
Tall spire, from which the sound of cheerful bell 
Just undulates upon the listening ear, 
Groves, heaths, and smoking villages remote. 
Scenes must be beautiful, which daily viewed 
Please daily, and whose novelty survives 
Long knowledge and the scrutiny of years. 
raise justly due to those that I describe.” 
Cowper's Tusk, part 1. 


This description is a perfect picture. One 
feels as if one could sketch the elms, and tower 
and spire, and gently gliding waters. Now, 
how many localities are there in the immediate 
neighbourhood of London, which might give 
similar subjects to your pencil, on Hampstead 
Heath, Regent’s Park, or the banks of its lakes, 
or among its trees and cattle; in Hyde Park, 
or Battersea, or Victoria; on the banks of the 
Thames, on Wimbledon, on Richmond-hill, or in 
the Botanic Gardens;—nay, in the homely 
scenes of Oxford-street and Piccadilly, and in 
the fields beyond Brompton, I have seen bril- 
liant sunsets, that might well employ the pencil 
and glowing colours of a Claude or of a Turner. 

A lively imagination, united to ready intuition, 
will eagerly seize such opportunities, and clothe 
every object with brilliant combinations, whether 
of form or colour, and thus offer to the mind 
endless pictures. Such a disposition, in regard 
to art, is endowed with peculiar aptitude for the 
apprehension of all objects suited to its purpose. 
Uniting feeling and invention to this gift, and 
you have the poetic organization of the complete 
artist, to be perfected by laborious study and a 
divine impulse towards perfection, irrepressible 
by difficulties, however great. 

Books, again, cannot fail to be suggestive ; 
not that the artist should read merely for that 
purpose, but be ready to seize any scene, any 


grouping, any incident or narrative into which | 


the writer may have thrown his whole soul, and 
impressively described the action, which he mag 


have deeply felt. The Old and New Testament ! 


above all abound, as you well know, with won- 
drous life-pictures full of pathos, emotion, gran- 
deur, and movement: and none more so than the 
Song of Deborah when the Lord had discomfited 
Sisera before Barak. It is true the prophetess 
was moved by the Most High, and therefore it is 
the utterance of inspiration, and not the emana- 
tion of mere human genius; but so full is it of 
pictures as to be well worthy the artist’s atten- 
tion,—a sublime composition resplendent with 
great zsthetic beauties. 

The Song ef Deborah will carry away those 
with whom the ideal is their aim and glory : and 
the description of Cowper will touch those who 
love Nature in all her graceful simplicity. 


And while 1am upon the theme of the pro. | 


ductions of our poets or historians, as suggesting 
subjects for the painter to illustrate, I feel the 
full effect of the just observation of Mr. Tom 
Taylor in his “ Pictures with Words” illustra. 
tive of Birket Foster’s pictures of English land. 
Scape, an exquisite volume of Dalziel’s finest 
woodcuts, published by Routledge. He says, 


together in a free way. The painter, is a rule, 
succeeds as ill in painting after the; writer's 
description, as the writer, who tries te produce 
a picture in words after the painter. — But pic- 
ture may be set to poem, or poem to pipture, as 


music is set to words, with an effect} that en- | 


hances the enjoyment both of the one|and the 
other.” 

And there is a class of reading which, I would 
venture to recommend urgently to the |student ; 
that is, the biographies of the most} eminent 


3 . : tomar 
lartists. How rich and instructive are| Vasari’s 


Lives. How graphic and interesting tlle event- 
ful and phantastic autobiography of Bpnvenuto 
Cellini. How valuable the lessons'to bp learned 
from the sad story of Haydon, and the/pleasing 
volumes of Leslie, and the discourses| of Rey- 
nolds, and the lectures of Fuseli, Flaxian, and 
Westmacott. The perusal of such woks keeps 
alive the sentiment of art in the mini, nerves 
the soul to high efforts, inspires it with gener- 
ous sentiments, raises the study .of grt to an 
ennobling standard, and stimulates thp student 





to earnest exertions to attain perfecfion, and | 


rank with those of whom he reads. |There is 
another class of literature, which, thdugh of a 
more general nature, still deserves ci/tivation, 
as offering art productions seen not fiom a pro- 
fessional point of view, but as regarded py highly- 
cultivated minds in connexion with other objects 
of pursuit. I allude to such a work af Madame 
de Staél’s “ Corinne, ou I'Italie,”’ notiged also by 
Professor Westmacott in a recent lqcture. In 
this she pours forth, in fervid utteranjes, all the 
overflowings of an impassioned love bf art, de- 
scribing the scenery, manners costume, and 
architecture,—the painting, sculpture, and litera- 
ture of Italy, subjecting to a philospphical and 
scrutinising analysis all the powers jand aims of 
genius, and the limits to which ev/n the most 
intellectual must submit to be restrited. 

Nor can I forbear to recommend fo the atten- 
tive perusal of the students a work jwhich doubt- 
less is familiar to many present :/I mean the 
letters of Mendelssohn Bartholdy,/the eminent 
musician, one of the noblest characjers as a man, 
among the first in rank as an artis} (for music is 
a fine art), who paid the profoundest homage to 
the genius of those gone beforP, as Handel, 
Mozart, Beethoven, and others,jand who did 
ample justice to the distinguishfed merit of his | 
contemporaries, and to whom hjs own art was 
an object of the most ardent hace: and pur- 
suit. In addition to these high /moral qualities, 
he was a most accomplished composer and per- 
former, and no mean draughtsman. His per- 
ception of the beautiful in natuye finds animated 
and unaffected expression in his letters, as he 
dwells on the scenes he pasfes through, the 
groups of men, women, and Tafhdren he meets 
with on the way, and the 
most celebrated painters anc sculptors, which 
he observes and studies with fan original power 
of discrimination. His remarks on all works of 
art are striking, and his ee are full of scraps 
of bars, or portions of melddy, or instances of 
counterpoint, that have arrdsted his attention, | 
whether in the Miserere, witch he heard in the 
Sistine Chapel, or on some casual occasion at 
the opera, or in the coycert-room. These 
graphic formule remind one of the seraps of 
sketches with which an arfist often renders his | 
letters to his family or friends doubly interesting. 

To give an instance <— happy facility of 
judicious observation and! sound criticism of 
works in a sister art to hi} own, I must quote a) 
passage :— 
| “And so I am actually in Venice. Well, 
| to-day I have seen the finest pictures in the 
world, and have at last} personally made the | 
; acquaintance of a very pdmirable man, whom 
| hitherto I only knew by name. I allude to a! 
| certain Signor Giorgione/ an inimitable artist ; 
| and also to Pordenone,!who paints the most | 














noble portraits, both of ijimself and many of his | 
simple scholars, in such/a devout, faithful, and | 
| pious spirit, that vou foem to converse with | 
j him, and to feel an ¢fection for him. Who| 
; would not have been cof fused by all this? But | 
iif I am to speak of Tjtian, I must do so in a| 
|more reverent mood. {Till now I never knew 
| that he was the felicitolis artist I have this day 
seen him to be. Thaf he thoroughly enjoyed | 
life, in all its beauty arjd fulness, the picture in 
Paris proves; but he pas fathomed the depths | 
of human sorrow, as wll as the joys of Heaven. 
His glorious “Sntorabment, and also the! 
‘Assumption,’ fully seine this. How Mary | 
floats on the cloud, while a waving movement | 
seems to pervade tht whole picture ; how you! 












that, “ pen and pencil will be found to work best 


see at a glance her vpry breathing, her awe and! 


te ee 


a 


| her piety, and, in short, a thousand feelings ;— 
'all words seem poor and common-place in com. 
|parison! The three angels, too, on the right of 
‘the picture are of the highest order of beauty ;— 
_ pure serene loveliness, so unconscious, so bright, 
'so seraphic. But no more of this, or I must 
_ perforce become poetical, or indeed am so already, 
and this does not at all suit me; but I certainly 
shall see it every day. I must, however, say a 
few words about the ‘Entombment,’ as you 
have the engraving. Look at it, and think of 
me. This picture represents the conclusion of 
a great tragedy. So still, so grand, and go 
acutely painful. Magdalene is supporting Mary, 
fearing she will die of anguish; she endeavours 
to lead her away, but looks round herself once 
more, evidently wishing to imprint, this spec. 
_tacle indelibly on her own heart, thinking that 
it is for the last time. It surpasses everything; 
and then the sorrowing John, who sympathises 
and suffers with Mary; and Joseph, who, ab- 
sorbed in his piety, and occupied with the tomb, 
directs and conducts the whole. And Christ 
himself, lying there so tranquil, having endured 


‘to the end. Then the blaze of brilliant colour, 
and the gloomy mottled sky. It is a composi- 
tion that speaks to my heart, and fills me with 
‘enthusiasm, and will never leave my memory.” 
But, again, suggestive ideas present them. 
selves in the daily walks of life to the mind of 
those ready to seize and appropriate every object 
by which they are surrounded. If you visit the 
gardens of Kew, or the Crystal Palace, how 
much is to be learned there from the varied pro. 
portions, the tones and tints of trees and flowers, 
or the combinations in their tasteful disposition 
in the parterres, and the harmonies and con- 
trasts of the groups of flowers as arranged in 
them. What an affluence of beauty in the forms 
and colours of the flowers and of the leaves, so 
that every thinking mind becomes aware hoy 
dependent the faculties are on all the circum. 
stances of the natural objects by which we ar 
encompassed. How noble the Victoria Regi» 
with its gigantic leaf, and the other varieties « 
the lily, floating on the water’s surface, and wit): 
their beauteous flowers. How graceful all th 
changes of the drooping fuschia. How rich i: 
beautifal form as well as perfume the rose ; and 
well has it been observed by Mr. J. J. Gurney :- 
“Tf there were no flowers, the powers of sme! 
would afford little pleasure. If there were no 
colour, where would be the delights of vision : 
or, were nature clothed in scarlet instead of 
green, how soon would our sight be destroyed. 
All the graceful varieties of outline as well as 
colour are sources of gratification, and move 
ment itself gives life and action to what would 
be senseless and dead. These and a thousand 
other examples afford clear evidence that th 


1 


productions of the | Almighty has framed this material world wit! 


the view to the happiness of its appointed in- 
habitants.” It is the privilege of the artist t 
seize, select, and combine all these, as legitimate 
sources of pleasure and gratification to the 
refined mind. 

The several Exhibitions also of works of art 
open every year, our national museums and 
private collections, if fruitfully visited, are so 
many endless sources of inspiration to the artist. 
We see what has been achieved by the giants in 
art: how they have idealised and rendered 
nature; the aspects under which she has pre- 
sented herself to their minds; the means they 
have taken to interpret and represent her ; the 
technical processes they have employed; the 
varied effects of light and shade; the glowing 
noontide sun, or the silvery hues of night, which 
they have adopted to bring home such scenes to 
the beholder, and produce new impressions. 
Above all may be quoted the galleries of the 
British Museum, which should be frequently 
visited by the art student. Its various trea- 
sures of antique art, its vases, its bronzes, its 
very models of burned clay, are all redolent 
with artistic power of the highest quality, and 
convey lessons of great value ard suggestive 
thought. But if, in the presence of all these 
noble productions of man’s genius the student 
feels oppressed by a sense of ber own littleness, 
and considers it as a vain hope that she should 
ever rank with a Leonardo da Vinci, a Raffaelle, 
a Michelangelo, a Guido, a Luini, a Van Eck, a 
Rembrandt, or a Rubens, it should be remem- 
bered, that what has been attained may again 
be accomplished, and perhaps exceeded. The 
student should feel as the Alpine climber, who 
seeks to reach the tip-top pinnacle of Monte 
Rosa, the Wetterhorn, or Mont Blanc. So re- 
mote as he starts does the summit appear, that 
it almost seems a task beyond human strength. 
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Yet it has been attained before; and, 
conquers one height after another, crosses suc- 
cessive glaciers, and passes over the treache- 
rous tracts of snow, 
quered, each difficulty overcome, and each 
league traversed, exhausting as they may be, 


as he | 


laad the hand to execute. 
each lower height con- 


nerves him to fresh energy, and he suffers all | 
cheerfully, that he may at length say, I have 
braved them, and seen the lower yet Titanic | 
ranges at my feet, amid oceans of ice and | 


snow, and have breathed the air higher than | 
| avoided even in these honourable competitions : 
ere I quit the | 


where even the eagle soars. 
I may be 
subject of visiting exhibitions or collections of 
works of art, to allude to the spirit with which 
art students should avail themselves of such 
opportunities of improvement. My idea is, that 
the object of the student should be to discover 
the beauties, and not the defects, of the objects 
he has to contemplate. What the student wants 


is to improve his own taste and judgment, and | 


to acquire knowledge in the perception of the 


successful efforts of others. By storing such‘ 


impressions on the mind many suggestions are 
acquired, as also considerble experience and 
nowledge of technicalities. It is easy to dis- 
over the defeets of an inferior performance : it 
is no easy task to discriminate the beauties of a 
high work of art, and to account for them. Give 
me the student who accumulates a series of 
noble types to emulate, and not the student 
who @wells on errors to be avoided. Good taste 
renders the latter unnecessary, but never super- 
scdes the desirableness of the former. 
Travel, again, affords many opportunities of 
} fecting one’s taste and acquiring new ideas ; 
and I hope that some generous lovers of art may 
endew our school with scholarships and exhi- 
bitiens, to allow our students to travel and 
study, whether among the counties of England, 
in the picturesque scenery of Devonshire, or the 
lakes of Cumberland; the hills and valleys of 
Wales; among the lochs and wilds of Scottish 
scenery, or the terrible and graceful landscapes 


of Ireland, with its peasantry and their hovels ; 


the castles and baronial halls, as well as the 
cathedrals and abbeys so profusely scattered 
throughout Great Britain. Nor need our stu- 
dents be limited to these, but seek also new im- 
pressions in the various manners, Customs, 
costumes and scenery on the Continent, whether 
in the Alpine ranges of Switzerland or the 
Tyrol ; in the plains of Lombardy or the lagunes 
of Venice ; in the valley of the Arno with proud 
Florence rising from its banks, and backed by 
the Apennines; or im the holy city of the Seven 
Hills, Rome, rich in its treasure of art ancient 
and modern, begirt with its Campagna; or in 
ighing Naples, with its exquisite bay and 
Vesuvius and its sea-girt coast and aisles; 
Pompeii, Posilippo, and Gaeta, with all their 
wild and graceful associations of poetic 
What artist can travel in such scenes, and not 
eturn rich in art memorials, and 
tudies, if but endued with passion for the pursuit 
id with perseverance to increase his stores of 
ference. Intelligent travel thus disciplines 
he mind to accurate observation and habits of 
practical observation of objects, seen to purposes 
» which they may be applied. And thus shall 
bservation become a habit and source of great 
elight from a sense of its usefulness. And all 
his will imperceptibly yet gradually induce : 
abit of industry and cheerfal labour, so different 
from the sluggish torpor of indifferent 
scribed by Herbert,— 
‘* All things are busy, only I 
Neither bring honey with the 


Neith bees, 
‘or flowers to make that, nor the husbandry 
To water these.” 


lore. 


oy oe 
SkKeLCHCS, 


the 


The eloquent Bishop of Oxford, in a speech | 
delivered recently at Manchester, on the occasion | 


of the distribution of certificates to the success- 


ful competitors in the local examinations, justly | 
| fact, they have procured for our school the en- 


remarked, that “the great“ temptation at this 
moment in education, as in everything else in 
this nation, is to forestal ultimate results by 

‘natching at premature advantages. We see 
he said, “in our trade, in our manufac. 
ures, and im our literature. We see it, I think, 


his, 


| who heve preceded you, and of some even now 


everywhere in life, and we may be sure it is | 


present im education too.” 
prove that it does not exist in this School of 


I trast you will | 


Art; that you will disdain any advantage, which | 


may not be the result of dogged perseverance | 
and hard study, and the real moulding, 
training, and shaping of the powers for the 
future work you may be called upon todo, This | 
lone will produce readiness, facility, and power, 
not a mere mechanical aptitude, but that judg- | 
ment, that well-stored mind, that readiness of | 


and | 


| pends the future progress to be made by this 


alinebadiae that visliiiad innate grace of | 
| perception which prepare the head to conceive 

“ Whatsoever thy 

hand findeth to do, do it with thy might ;’ and 

thus the complete and thorough mastery ‘of one 

branch induces a power, which enables the | 

artist readily to conquer others. 

It is a healthy sign when we see the pupils | 
eager, amd preparing themselves for the great | 
contests which are to result in the acquisitions | 
of prizes. But there is one evil that is to be. 


that is, the attempt to attain a flashy style of | 
execution. This may, in itself, be attractive to 
the general observer, but tee often it is the mark | 
of inherent weakness im some points, which dis. | 
tinguishes such work from that of the pains- | 
taking and really earnest student. The prizes | 
gained in these tournaments of skill must never | 
be the end of the aims of the artist. They are | 
to be considered merely as testimonies of skill, 
perseverance, and hard work, proving that the | 
hours, and days, and weeks, and months passed 
in real fag and study have not been in vain, but 
have resulted in a certain degree of success, | 
whether positive or relative, and thus encourage | 
her in the efforts to attain a higher degree of) 
merit by continuous study. Success in the) 
attainment of the highest prize, even that of the 
national medal, must be accepted merely as 
evidence of a certain position, not the highest, 
in artistic life. Continued practice and expe- 
rience must lead to greater knowledge of form, a 
greater appreciation of contrast of light and 
shade or tones in colour, to a more refined con- 
ception in design, and a greater power of bring- 
ing together natural and artificial objects to con- 


artist. Be determined, therefore, and hopefal; 
| animated by a ge nerous spirit of e mulati« yn, and 
| encouraged by the wise and sound observati 
of Mendelssohn’s father to his gifted son, when 
he says, “ that no work begun in earnestness 
and followed up with great perseverance, can 


fail ultimately to command suceess:” and “ feel- 


ing determined,” as the son urges in his Letter 
to Sebastian Hensel, “to contemplate and io 
| study nature most lovingly, most clows ly, most 
| innately and inwardly all yoar life jong 








THE CHURCH OF OR-SAN MICHELE, 
FLORENCE. 


Nor very long ago we gave a view of | 
| Loggetta of the Bigallo, in Florence. This 
| loggia, that had been hidden behind boarding 
for nigh 200 years, now forms one of the archi- 
tectural attractions of the city. 

Political progress and that of art 
| always, in these days of utilitarianism, advance 
at the same rate. 

A report prevailed at the beginning of the 


year, that the interesting structure called Or- 
Sanmichele was to be perverted to the use for 
| which it was originally raised, aamely, a corn- 





market. There exists in Florence a society for 
the protection of its architecture and works of 
|art; this will, we hope, prevent, should the 
| imtention be carried out, any act of spoliation or 





disfigurement of this building—a most interest- 
ing specimen of Florentine Gothic. The history 
of the building, of which the engraving we 
from a drawing made for us on the spot shows the 


give 








tribute to the perfection of their conceptions. | western exterior, is this :—In 1284 the Commune 
These competitive struggles will occur, not only of Florence, wishing to erect a corn-market, 
in youth, but throughout life, with others of | gave the commission to Arnolfo, the architect, 
high attainments; and she who is content to who demolished the old church of San Michele, 
remain satisfied with the success of girlish and erected on the spot an open buildir I 
efforts, will soon be outstripped by the perse- sisting of simple brick piers supporting f. 
verance of those rising to more matured ex-, From the designs of Taddeo Gaddi, in 13:37, these 
cellence by continued application to study. How | piers were covered with thick stonework, within 
soon the early elements of an art may become | and without, and over the roof were | wo 
dulled and obscured is proved by the vocalist, stories, for the storing away of grai These 
who, in order to keep the voice in tone, and | two stories, in 1569, were converted, by Cosmo I., 
retain the most exquisite modulations in the | into repositories for the public archives ) 
organs, practises the solfeggi every day. We a legal record office. 

must also recollect, that these struggles for fame An entrance was formed to these from the 
are not to be for the purpose of merely out-/| old “ Archivio” (which had become too small 
stripping others, but to attain to the very highest for the purpose), by the covered gallery or } 
attainable excellence, png me reference to w hat | sage, seen in the engraving. This mode of com- 
your fellow-students may be able to do or have | munication was a favourite one with the Floren 
done, unless it be to bring he me the conviction | tines of old: witness the long gallery ini- 


of what you yourselves ought to accomplish. | ¢ 

Besides which, as life is a continuous struggle, | 
the result of your studies here is of the utmost | 
importance. The measure of your success, in 

after-life, may be taken by the position you hold | 
among your fellow students upon quitting these 
halls of your studies. If you complete your term 

here, having achieved the greatest triumphs, the 
best assurance is offered that you will succeed in 
your future career. If, on the contrary, you 
leave with unimproved faculties, faulty drawing, 
imperfect notions of art, life, as an artist, will be 
a continuous struggle under diffic ulties, the | 
natural consequence of neglected opportunities | 
when young. Our ablest statesmen, our most | 
distinguished lawyers and leading medical men 
and divines, are generally those who have been 
in the first class in Oxford, have carried off the 
senior wranglership of Cambridge, or the gold 
medals in the schools of surgery and medicine. 
Some, it is true, have redeemed time ill-spent ; 
bat it has been at the cost of labour that would 
have been more advantageously employed if it 
had not been required to regain the missed 
opportunities of the past. 

Ladies,— Hitherto the studies of the pupils 
among you, have been most meritorious. In 
lightened patronage of the Queen, who holds out 
every encouragement for you and those after you 
to persevere. I hope you will feel how great a 
responsibility rests upom you; for on you de- 


Institution in its mission of conveying a sound 
system of art-education. By great exertions the 
establishment is now provided with instructors, 
models, class-rooms, noble gallery, and 

thing necessary to enable the students to follow 
their studies with the utmost benefit. Prizes 
and rewards offer further encouragement. Upon 
your earnestness and energy, then, depends the 
triumphant realization of the earnest expecta- 
tions of your Sovereign, and of the other friends 
of this important sphere of study for the female | 








cating between the Pitti Palace and Palazzo 
della Signoria. 

To the exterior of one of the pilasters, was 
hung an image of the Virgin, much esteemed by 
the people, and when pestilence was dex ng 
the Florentines in 1548, great faith was attached 
| to the mediatorial powe rs of this nodding Virgin, 
and on the cessation of the plague, Andrea 
Orgagna was engaged by the community to con- 
struct the present elaborate tabernacle 
the building for the reception of the image, a 


work that occupied ten years in its completion, 
and cost 96,000 golden florins. 

The open arcades were closed, and the bu 
ing consecrated to ecclesiastical ieoieadl of c 
mercial purposes. 

The exterior is 


ild- 


m- 


adorned with statues in arched 


niches, executed by the first sculptors of the 
time, at the expense of the different guilds of 
the city. Those seen in the view are, on the 


south side, that of St. Mark, so eulogised by 
Michelangelo, presented by the furriers; on 
each side of the entrance door, St. Eloy, by the 
blacksmiths, and St. Stephen, by the wool 
traders. The two former are the work of 
Nanni di Banco, the latter is by Ghiberti. That 
beyond, St. Matthew, also by Ghiberti, was 
raised at the expense of the money-changers. 

The work on all the archivolts is of finely-cut 
leaves: on each side are sculptured heads pro- 
truding from the leaves. The capitals are of 
roses and leaves. 

Tt was proposed that the tabernacle of Orgagn 
should be removed to a church opposite (for- 
merly dedicated to San Michele, but in 161%, 
changing its title te that of San Carlo), and that 
the stonework between the grand piers of 
Taddeo Gaddi should be removed, leaving the 
open arcades as of old, the whole of the extinfic 
work, which is in perfect preservation, being left 
entire. 

The part of the church drawn is the west front, 
and doors with pees, showing the roof over 
the door of the old of the captain 
brethren of Or-Sanmichel 


residence 





LR. J. G. DLAND, ARCHITECT, 
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ituated at Russell-hill, on a very elevated and | 
ealthy site, near the Caterham Junction, on the | 
“London and Brighton railway, to which it pre- 
nts a frontage of about 280 ft. The founda- 
tion stone was laid by his Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales, on the 11th day of July, 1863. 
The design was selected in competition. 
The general effect of the building is striking 
and picturesque; the outline is much varied, 
> with “high- pitched roofs, dormers, and turrets. 
~ The materials used are red bricks, with blue and 
white brick strings, ornamentally disposed, and | 
‘ dressings of Bath stone. 
with blue and green slates, in patterns. - 

The front comprises a centre building, four 
stories in height, with a lofty hipped-roof, sur- 
mounted by a clock turret ; buildings on either 
side of two stories, serve to connect the centre 
‘with the wings, which are of three stories. The 
"principal entrance is in the centre, through a, 
- deeply-moulded and carved archway, with shafted | 
jambs, to a hall divided by arches, carried on 
_ polished granite columns. 

» ‘The interior faces of the walls of the hall are 
furnished with red and white bricks, in patterns ; 
~ a staircase of stone, with pierced stone parapet, 
~ leads to the Visitors’ Gallery. The dining-hall 
is entered from the hall, by folding doors, oppo- 
site the principal entrance, and is a fine room, 
70 ft. long and 30 ft. wide, with an open timber 
roof of high-pitch, and lighted by a large tra- 
ceried window, of five lights in the gable end, 


















ani two light windows in the bays of the sides. 
* The hall communicates with the kitchen by a 
© door and hatch. 

The right wing of the building is appropriated 
to the girls, and the left to the boys. In eac 
case the ground floor is occupied by the school 
and class rooms, and the stories above by the 
dormitories. The two-story buildings between 
the centre and wings, contain the secretary’s, 
matron’s, assistant master’s, waiting, and other 


rooms, on the ground floor. 

The master’s house is on the extreme left, and 
though communicating with the boys’ corridors, 
is in every other respect a detached building. 

- At the opposite end of the building is the mis- 
oe ss’s room, in communication with the girls’ 
schools, the matron’s room being placed opposite 
a transverse corridor, leading to the kitchens, 
laundries, &c., the arrangement of the plan 
affords facility for the effectual supervision of 
each department by their respective heads. The 
kitchen buildings form two sides of a quadrangle, 








' having the dining-hall and girls’ wing on the 
? other two sides, the space thus enclosed being 
occupied by a large swimming-bath, with glass 
roof. The whole of the building is heated by 
> steam-pipes, in connexion with the boiler of a 
> pumping-engine, on the basement floor. 
Hot and cold baths are provided on each 
= floor, in connexion with the respective dormi- 
tories, and the lavatories, water-closets, «&c., 
have been arranged with great attention to con- 
venience and cleanliness. Covered play-sheds 


are provided for the children of either sex. 

The architect is Mr. J. G. Bland, of Birming- 
ham ; the builder, Mr. Parker, of Thrapstone. 
The carving has been executed by Mr. Smith, of 
Birmingham. The total cost of the building, 
including engine, pumps, heating apparatus, 
lodges, &e., will be about 19,0007. 

The schools were founded eleven years since, 
for the purpose of maintaining, clothing, and 


wholesale trade or manufacturing establishment 
of the United Kingdom. 

At present there are ninety-five children in 
the Institution, who are lodged in three hired 
houses, at New-cross. It is hoped that they 
will be removed before Lady-day to their new 
home. 

The building, which stands in the centre of 
20 acres of land, will accommodate nearly 200 
children, about 135 boys, and sixty girls. 

Elections take place in May and November of 


to vote, the lowest rate of subscriptions being 
10s. 6d. annually, or five guineas for a life mem- 
bership. 

The treasurer of the Institution is Mr. William 
Leaf; the chairman of the Board, Mr. Wal- 
ford Greatorex; the henorary secretary, Mr. 
George Lawrence; and we will add, for the ad- 

vantage of the charity, that the secretary, Mr. 
Henry White, has his offices at 5, Queen-street, 
Che: apside, 








The roofs are covered | 


educating the orphans of those engaged in any | 


each year, at which all subscribers are entitled | 


In less than a ninety-nine years “crown and 
public” tenure of existence [1769-1866] The 
“ Royal Academy of Arts” in London has had 
five presidents; 1. Sir Joshua Reynolds ; 2. Ben- 
jamin West, who declined knighthood ; 3. Sir 
Thomas Lawrence; 4. Sir Martin Archer Shee ; 
5. Sir Charles Lock Eastlake. 

Of the five, it is not too much to foretell, that | 
if not now, ‘hereafter most certainly, the first | 
will be held i in critical estimation and Christie & | 
Manson quotations as worth his four successors | 

“ rolled into one.” 

West’s “Battle of La Hogue” and “ Death 
|of Wolfe” will preserve his name honourably in 
adopted art; which his “Christ healing the 
Sick” will not do. Some fifty portraits, male 
and female, and a few infantine groups, such as 
‘the Calmady children, will buoy up Lawrence | 
from sinking into the valley of the shadow of, 
| forgetfulness. 

The to be admired full-lengths of two great 
English soldiers, Sir Thomas Munro and Sir, 
Thomas Picton, will tell to future students of | 
art in all countries, what Sir Martin Archer Shee | 
was in his strength ; while 


* Por his merits, would you 
Once he wrote a pretty poem, 


as Byron sang of Rogers in envenomed and 
world-enduring verse. 

Sir Joshua died (1792) in the sixty-ninth year 
of his aye, and the twenty-third of his president- 
ship; Mr. West died (1820) in the eighty-second 
year of his age, and the twenty-eighth year of 
his presidentship; Sir Thomas Lawrence died 
(1830) in his sixty-first year and the tenth of 
his ip; Sir Martin Archer Shee died 
~— in his eighty-first year and the twentieth 
of his presidentship; and Sir Charles Lock East- 
lake (whose recent death has led to these 
remarks) died in his seventy-second year and 
the sivteenth year of his presidentship. 

The election of Reynolds to the chair of the 
Academy was unopposed, and received at once 
the approval of the king (George III.), to 


whose “ protection,’ rather than encourage- 
ment, the Academy in a great degree was 
indebted for its charter, its existence, and its 


rooms for its schools, its discourses, its source of, 
and its great but still craving, wealth, protected 
exhibitions. 

West’s election (1792) to the chair, vacant by 
the death of Reynolds, was designed as a com- 
pliment to the royal founder of the Academy, 
and was accepted as such; though Fuseli did 
vote for Mrs. Mary Moser, on the plea that 
“one old woman was as good as another.” 

That the election (1820) of Lawrence to the 
chair, vacant by the deat h of West, would be 
gratifying to King George 1V. was well known ; 
the election of the future Sir Thomas was, there- 
fore, without opposition. 

When Lawrence died (7th of January, 1830), 
“Shee” (as Chantrey wrote in pencil to Allan 
Cunningham the same night) was “elected by 
a large majority.” The names of the candidates 
willing or unwilling to be put in nomination, 
with the numbers of votes they received, merit 
reproduction at this juncture :— 

Martin Archer Shee, esq. ............+5 
Sir William Beechey, knt.. ee 
David Wilkie, esq. 
Thomas Phillips, esq 
A. W. Callcott, esq. 
Collins was one of the two who voted for Wilkie. 
| At Shee’s death (19th of August, 1850), Mr. 


Eastlake was put in nomination, elected, and 
knighted. Devonshire has thus given two 


presidents to the Royal Academy—its earliest 
and its latest. 
The jive presidents were in their divers and 
| diverse ways, according to their taste and means, 
collectors of drawings, and occasionally of pic- 
tures, by great masters. 
| ir Joshua possessed many fine drawings and 
/a few good pictures, gathered by accident, or 
caprice, or choice: two or three of his purchases 
of ‘deceased masters” sustain the reputation 
| of his skill as a judge, and would fully maintain 
his skill as adealer. Mr. West was a collector 
(who of inborn and cultivated taste would not be 
| who had money ?); his little octagon Claude | 
| was one of the much- prized pictures of the poet | 
| Rogers. 
| Sir Thomas Lawrence's collection of drawings, | 
{by which he has been said, foolishly enough, 
|to have crippled his fortunes, but maintained | 


| with a clever family, 


WAREHOUSEMEN AND CLERKS’ FIVE P.R.A.s. | i taste, are known re yond Oxford. Sir Ma 
: E ; tunate in his dealings with Q 
SCHOOLS. “ sip ?’ ST, SIR’ RENCE, | Peeunie. y Thre 
SIk JOSHUA,” MR, WEST, SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE, | | Pecunia, or the Old Lady in Threadne 
Tus building, now nearly completed, is ase iyi ARCHER SHEE, AND SIR CHARLES | street, and fettered in this respect, though blest 
LOCK EASTLAKE. “# 


was obliged to resist the 
temptations of the sale-room. Sir Ch 
“childless himself, and wanting heirs ’—was 
enabled to indulge his tastes in purchases, that 
added to the attractions and enjoyments of 
| stone-faced mansion No. 7, Fitzroy- -squari 

As the travelling adviser of the trustees of the 
| National Gallery, in the expenditure 
| votes which parsimonious Chancellors 
| Exchequer set apart in their annua! budgets fo 
“the Louvre of London,” he was wisely caut 
|inasmuch as in his Hounslow Heath fear o 


ol 


| being Mr. Coninghamed, or Mr. Morris Mo 


he confined his recommendatory purc! 
to Titians, amd “thy loved Guwido’s air. r 
this he was harshly found fault with. “ 
once @ week, and Raffaelles once 
night,” as a once well-known dealer was said t 
have offered to the Prince Regent’s Marquis 
Hertford, cannot be had. 

“The paid-travelling Sir Charles ” was, there 
fore obliged, by the task he nndertook as a 
mercial agent in art (like Gerbier, Dalto ir 
| Robert Strange, and a long &c.), to restrict him- 
| self to pretty little quasi “ Tits” (as Jervas 
| painter, spoke of Titian), and to heads, &.. by 
the Caracci school. His fearful Hams Holbein- 
mistake-purchase for the National Gallery was 
blow to his credit for knowledge of a m 
master, from which his reputation as a jude: 

‘a ripe one ”—never recovered. 

Clubs and circles, where artists most do co: 
gregate, talk with reverential decen 
various certainty about “ who is to be t! 
president.” 

That the Academy will cling to its cus 
of choosing a painter there cannot be a d 
we may, therefore, it is remarked, at 


List 


beins 





on 

















duce the number of candidates by the s 
tors, architects, and engravers. We 
this way exclude ‘en sculptors I 
Foley, Mr. Gibson, Mr. Marshall, Mr. M‘ Dow: 
Mr. Weekes, and Mr. Westmacott 
tects, — Mr. Philip Hardwick, Mr. S 
Smirke, and Mr. George Gilbert S 
Academician engravers,— Mr. Cou an 
Doo. 

By this exclusion we reduce our cat 
“running” Royal Academicians who 
the betting” to thirty. First, we are com 
to exclude the father of the forty, Abraham 
Cooper, esq. (his “Richard and Saladin” and 
“Cromwell at Marston Moor” were the delichts of 
our ladhood and are pleasures in ou 
Mr. Cooper is now - the forty-sixth year 
R.A.ship. Then we must exclude t!} 
Captain Jones—a Wellington soldier and 
Chantrey’s executurs, elected R.A. in 182 
thirdly, we must set aside Henry W 
Pickersgill, esq., who astonished the Iron Duke 
by his skill in his art and his Waterlo I 
question ; and finally, we must, with M 
terranean and Drury-lane Theatre tears 
Clarkson Stanfield, of Hampstead-on-the-Heat} 
esq., aside, as a */irty years’ and odd plumaged 


ber. } 


bird, his R. A.-s 
‘ Great men hay 
and “still are,’ as we assert, “ 
Our next ding is to take up 
Correct List” for the forthcoming January 
ing in the east te of the National Gallery 


hip dating from Dees 
-e been,” as Wordswort! 





among 


procec 
i 


7 sire, “yang London. Here, then 
sented * by order of the House of Comm 
‘‘other authorities’ not so peremptory 


chronologically arranged list of all the 
painters elected into the Arrayship | f Royal 
Academicians since “Stanfield of o 3 
elected in 1835 :— 

F. R. Lee. E. M. Ward 

Daniel Maclise. Alfred Elm 

Solomon A. Hart. F. R. Pic S 

John P. Knight. John Philip. 

Charles Landseer. J. C. Hook. 

Thomas Webster. P. F. Pool 

J. R. Herbert. William Bo x 

C. W. Cope. J. E. Millai 

Thomas Creswick. E. W. Cook 

Richard Redgrave. J. C. Horsl 

Frank Grant. T. Faed. 

W. P. Frith. J. F. Lewis. 


Alas! for the once favoured portrait-; 
in the list, and we have three good on 
| Mr. Knight, Mr. Frank Grant, and Mr. Bo 
though the late president gave capriciously, 


3, 


ro }} 
IXALA 5 


was said, Mr. ys a precedence. 


Alas! perhaps for landscape painters in the 
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list (representatives of Wilson, Gainsborough 
and Turner), though we have Esquires F. R. Lee, 
Creswick, Redgrave, and E. W. Cooke (we had | 
nearly called him “* Ned’’). 
{Jas ! for history (art above all, it is thought); 


and yet England can boast of Esquires Maclise, 
Hart, Charles Landseer, Herbert, Cope, E. M. 
Ward, and Alfred Elmore. © Let skilled position 
in the world of art be the sole and soul-sustain- 
ing guide, and Maclise is the man. 


Who then is to succeed to the George IV. 
chain and medallion given to President Law- 


rence and since worn by Sir Martin and Sir 
Charles? Who the 
before-the-first-Monday-in-May speaker ?—neat, 
and to the point with toasts of “The Queen,” 
““Church and State,’— 


is 


** Chiefs out of war and statesmen out of place, ’— 


“ Literature,’ “ Science,’ &c., &e. ? 
Academy is in want, we fear, of one like its late 
well-weighed, well-turned, and 
paragraphed president, Sir Martin 
SHEE. 

Oddly enough, we have omitted one,—one to 
whom Sydney Smith said, “Is thy servant a 


At 


dog *” when asked to sit. What if this were the 
man? We shall see. 


Who Sir Charles’s successor as president (who 
the sivth president) will be, may, after all, be 
determined 
Philip Hardwick’s ‘‘ Decisions” or ‘“ Answers ”’ 
before the late (1863) Parliamentary Commission 
of Inquiry into “ The present Position of the 
Royal Academy in relation to the Fine Arts”? :— 
. “The Sovereign is the great prime-mover 

of the body of the Royal Academy.” — 
Q. S A., 1576. 

. “The Academy can do nothing without the 
sanction of the Sovereign.”—Q@. § A., 
1571. 

Why, Mr. Able-Architect of Goldsmiths’ Hall 
and Lincoln’s Inn Hall, cannot the Royal pro- 
tected and “ housed” forty and odd refuse her 
Majesty’s shilling a-piece from her subjects for 
admission to your (her) annual show, and a 
shilling or sixpence a-piece for your catalogue or 


~ 


to 


best after-dinner-first- | 


by our ex-trustee architect, Mr. | 


| invite 


Here the | 


well-spoken- | 
HER |} 
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(fro 


bill of fare of what by public advertisements you 
us to? How would your funds have 
looked in Stock-Exchange Capel-court estima- 
tion without your entrance shillings and your 
contingent shilling catalogues, not acquired from 
sovereigns, but from subjects ? 


The name of Sir Charles Eastlake will be held | 


in esteem and remembered in art.* As a very 





* A letter from Florence of the 27th ult. says :— The 
remains of the late Sir Charles Eastlake, P.R.A., were to- 
day consigned to their last resting-place in the English 
cemetery here. Sir Charles, as you are aware, died at 
Pisa, after a tedious illness, but it was no doubt thought 
that this city had a prior right to be selected for the 


obsequies of one so intimately connected with the fine | 


arts, &c., whose distinguished professional claims as well 





und Plan, 


great man said of the Academy’s first president, 
“ Hail and farewell.” 








as hisestimable personal character were so well known 
and so highly appreciated by the Florentine community, 
Italian as wellas English. The body was brought at an 
early hour by railway from Pisa, pos | was accompanied by 
| Lady Eastlake, Mrs. Romilly, and the Misses Horner, 
| and was met at the station by many sympathising friends, 
| who followed the body in a long cortége to the cemetery. 
| The funeral service was very impressively performed by 
the Rev. Mr. Greene, British chaplain of isa, assisted 
by the Rev, Mr. Pendleton, chaplain at Florence, Among 
the many mourners present were the Hon. Mr. Elliot, her 
Majesty's Minister at Florence; the Rev. C. B. Elliot; 
Mr. Webster, R.A.; Mr. Archer Shee; Mr. Power, the 
American sculptor; Mr. Fuller; Mr. Kittowe: and many 
| of the English residents and visitors, all anxious to mani- 
fest their respect for the late artist,” 
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CONGREGATIONAL SCHOOLS, LISCARD, 
NEAR LIVERPOOL. 


WE mentioned, in a recent number, the com- 
pletion of these schools, built by Mr. Campbell, 
from the designs of Mr. Vale. We now give a 
view and plan, and may repeat, that they are of 
stone, finished with brick internally, and will 
accommodate 250 pupils. When thrown together 
as a lecture-room, they will seat about 400 per- 
sons. The cost, including boundary walls, was 
1,2001. 








ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. 


Tne Metropolitan Board have issued their 
annual report, which comprises two folio volumes, 
of 142 pages and 20 pages respectively. Most 
of their proceedings have already been noticed 
in the Builder, and the progress of their great 
works has been recorded; but we may briefly 
recapitulate a few of the chief points of progress 
at the date of the principal report,—31st of July, 
1865. 

The great feature of the report is the state- 
ment relative to the Thames Embankment and 
the progress the Board had made towards 
its completion. During the year the progress 
was considerable. The work, as our readers 


know, comprises the formation of a solid em. | 


be provided ; and it will be necessary to deviate 
ver~ considerably from the plans described. The 
Bo d entertain the hope that the matter will be 
sufficiently advanced to enable them to apply to 
Parliament early next session for the requisite 
powers to construct approaches. 

The works for the embankment of the south- 
ern side of the Thames, we may here also 
remind our readers, consist of the formation of a 
solid embankment from Westminster Bridge to 
Gun House-alley, near Vauxhall Bridge; the 
removal of a number of low-class dilapidated 
buildings; the formation of a roadway along 
the Embankment, of an average width of 60 ft., 
between Gun House-alley and Lambeth Suspen- 
sion Bridge; the improvement of the river oppo- | 
site the Millbank Penitentiary, and the formation | 
of new streets in connexion with the same. In} 
addition to these works it is proposed to improve | 
the approaches to Palace New-road, to widen 
and improve a portion of Stangate and Palace | 
New-road, from Stangate to Crozier-street, and | 
to stop up portions of the latter thoroughfares, | 
appropriating to the general improvement the | 
portions of such streets stopped up. The con- | 
tract for the Embankment and works has re- | 
cently been let to Mr. William Webster, for the 
sum of 309,0001.; and the works will be rapidly 
pushed forward. 

In continuation of the roadway on the north- 
ern Embankment, the Board are proceeding with 
the construction of the line of thoroughfare 








bankment from the Middlesex side of West- between Blackfriars Bridge and the Mansion 
miuster Bridge to the eastern boundary of the House. The street will be 3,450 ft. long, and of 
Inner Temple, and from thence on a viaduct | an average width of 70 ft., and a subway for the 
to the western side of Blackfriars Bridge. The reception of gas and water pipes, &c., similar to 
works from Westminster Bridge to the boundary | that in the Embankment, will be constructed 
of the Inner Temple were let in two contracts. throughout its entire length. During the past 
The first contract comprised the formation of a | year the Board have been actively engaged in 
granite-faced river-wall, about 3,740 ft. in length, acquiring the various properties needed for this 


delayed until now. The work consists of a 
statuette of the late Prince Consort in silver, 
and is 3 ft. 2} in. in height. His Royal 
Highness is in a standing position, with gilt 
armour, copied from the figure upon the tomb of 
the Earl of Warwick in Warwick Cathedral. He 
is represented as Christian in the “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” and around the plinth on which the 
figure stands is the verse from Timothy, “I have 
fought a good fight; I have finished my course; 
I have kept the faith.” Behind the figure, and 
resting upon the stump of an oak, is the helmet 
of Christian. The shield of the prince rests 
against the stem, and near the tree are the 
white lilies of Purity, which are usually intro- 
duced into the pictures ef the Pilgrim. 1lmme- 
diately beneath the plinth, and in front of the 
entablature of the pedestal, is the inscription :— 
“Given to Albert Victor Christian Edward, on 
the occasion of his baptism, by Victoria R., his 
grandmother and godmother, in memory of 
Albert, his beloved grandfather.” Inthe panels 
are verses in keeping with the general idea. 

Looking to the front of the work, a figure of 
Hope stands at the right side, one of Faith on 
the left ; and behind, or in the third niche, is a 
group of Charity, each of oxydised silver. At 
the side of each figure and group there are lilies 
in enamel. Upon the frieze over the figure of 
Faith are the words, “ Walk as he walked,—in 
Faith,” the last word being inscribed beneath 
the figure. In the same manner, in connexion 
with the figure of Hope, are the words, “ Strive 
as he strove,—in Hope ;” and over the group of 
Charity, also in enamel, are the words, “ Think 
as he thought,—in Charity.” Over Faith there 
is a lily of Purity; over Hope, the water-lily, 
having reference to the baptism of the young 
prince; and over the group of Charity, and 
resting upon the top of the niche, there is 
the lily of the valley. 


, 


with a portion of the low-level sewer and subway 
in connexion therewith ; the extension of several 
of the main outlets to discharge into that sewer; 


in the construction of about 3,200 ft. of brick | 


sewer for the interception of the smaller sewers 
and drains hitherto discharging on the fore- 
shore, and the formation of new and commodious 
steamboat-piers and landing-places, in lieu of 
those interfered with by the embankment. Up 
to the date of the report about 263,000 cubic 
yards of material had been supplied for filling-in | 
purposes. The works were undertaken by Mr. | 
George Furness, for the sum of 520,0001., and | 


the approximate value of the materials and | 


plant supplied, and of the work done, was 
170,5841. ; of this amount about 133,0001., were 
due to the progress made since the last annual 
report. 

The second contract embraced the formation 
of 1,970 ft. of granite-faced river wall, with a 
portion of the low-level sewer and subway, in 
continuation of the works included in the first 


_improvement, and they have dealt with claims 
| amounting in the aggregate to 327,5901. 8s. 11d., 
for a sum of 288,9911. 10s. 6d. 

With respect to the funds for defraying the 
‘cost of the northern and southern embankments 
of the river and the new street provided by 
means of the coal and wine duties, the sums 
received and expended by the Board on account 
of these works, up to the 25th of March last, are 
| as follow :— 
NT katt acabipiincsctelbesdies £714,554 2 4 
Expenditure 482,562 19 3 
Balance in hand 281,562 19 3 


The Board state that, in the line of Garrick- 
| street, Covent-garden, which extends from the 
|corner of King-street to the junction of St. 
Martin’s-lane with Long-acre, all the building | 
| plots, with the exception of one, had been let on | 
| leases for eighty years. 
| Middle-row, Holborn, is to be removed, and | 
{the viaduct over the Fleet Valley is to be ear- | 
‘nestly proceeded with; and a new line of street | 


'Corbould was the designer. 


On the front panel, there is a figure of an 
infant boy looking up at a full-blown rose, which 


' stands erect upon a perfect stem, with, beside it, 


a white lily; and immediately over the baby 
figures a bunch of snowdrops, emblematic of 
youth or spring. This entire group is enriched 
by the rose, thistle, and shamrock, tastefully 
introduced to form a background. The design 
throughout is Medieval incharacter. Mr. E. H. 
The figures have 
been modelled by Mr. W. Theed ; and the work 


‘has been executed by Messrs. Elkington & Co. 


The inscriptions were written by the Queen her- 
self, and the verses by Mrs. Prothero, the wife of 
the rector at Whippingham, near Osborne, in the 
Isle of Wight.” 





EDINBURGH NEW SHERIFF COURTS. 
Many of the Sheriff Courts in Scotland, built 


contract ; the extension of sewer outlets to dis- | f,9m" Backchurch-lane to Leman-street, at its 4 the expense of the respective counties, having 


charge into the low-level sewer; the construc- 
tion of about 2,440 ft. of brick sewer for the 
interception of the smaller sewers and drains 
discharging on the foreshore, and the foundation 
of a new steam-boat-pier and landing-stairs, in 
lieu of the Temple-pier. About 200,000 cubic 
yards of material had been supplied for filling in 
under the contract, which was let to Mr. A. W. 
Ritson, for the sum of 229,0001., and up to the 
date of the report the approximate value of the 
materials and plant supplied and work executed, 
was 126,726l., 100,0001. being in respect of the 
progress made during the past year. The con- 
tract for the remaining length, about 900 ft., of 
the embankment, from the Inner Temple to 
Blackfriars Bridge, had not yet been let, in con- 
sequence of the imperfect nature of the informa- 
tion which the Board had been able to obtain as 
to the intentions of the Metropolitan District 
(inner circle) Railway Company, relative to the 
construction of the portion of their line between 
these points. The Board had to acquire various 
properties, to enable them to carry out the 
works. The freehold and leasehold claims 
received amounted in the aggregate to 252,5731. 
11s. 1d., and they were settled at 176,3201. 15s. 
Street approaches to the Embankment were 
authorized by the Act,—one to communicate 
with Surrey, Norfolk, and Arundel streets, and 
another with Wellington-street, Waterloo Bridge. 
Also several short streets communicating with 
Villiers-street, Buckingham-street, and Cecil- 
street, and a new street from near George-street, 
Adelphi, to terminate by a junction with the 
east end of Whitehall-place, and. another from 
the Embankment at Whitehall-stairs to White- 
hall, opposite the Horse Guards. Increased 
facilities beyond those alluded to, however, must 


|junction with Whitechapel High-street, is to be | 
constructed, to provide additional means of com- 
/munication between the Commercial-road and 
| Whitechapel. Finsbury Park, for the formation 
}of which 120 acres were purchased, situated on 
/the north side of the Seven Sisters’-road, and | 
extending from the Great Northern Railway on 
the west to the Green-lanes on the east, is to be | 
proceeded with, the difficulties raised by the 
Edgware, Highgate, and London Railway Com- 
|pany having been removed. The Southwark | 
| Park, also, will shortly be commenced, the pur- 
chase of the land, after some delay, having been | 
completed. The land is situated between Para- | 
dise-row, Rotherhithe, and the Deptford Lower- | 
road, and consists of about 62 acres. The price | 
to be paid for it is 56,5001., or about 9111. per 
acre. 

As to Messrs. Hope & Napier’s scheme for the 
utilization of the sewage on the north side, the | 
Board have reason to believe that the company | 
will very shortly be formed, and their works for 
carrying the sewage be commenced and com- 
pleted with all possible speed. 

The Board have numerous other undertakings 
of a comparatively minor description on hand. 





WORK OF ART PRESENTED BY THE 
QUEEN TO PRINCE VICTOR. 


Tus baptismal gift has been nearly two years 
lin hand. It was intended to have been pre- 
‘sented on the first anniversary of the young 
prince’s birth,—the 10th of March last; but 
the amount of artistic labour required for 
‘its completion caused the presentation to be| 








proved insufficient in point of accommodation 
for the increasing requirements caused by recent 
statutes, imposing additional duties on the local 
judges, an Act was passed 1860 (23 & 24 Victoria, 
cap. 79), whereby the Government undertook to 
disburse a moicty of the cost of providing the 
additional accommodation necessary. In no 
instance has the inconvenience from want of 
room been felt to a greater extent than in Edin- 
burgh; witnesses have been kept waiting in 
lobbies till their evidence was called for, and the 
judges themselves have had to dispose of sum- 
mary cases in the same undignified position. 
Immediately upon the passing of the Act, 
steps were taken for the building of new courts ; 
a site was fixed upon in the immediate vicinity, 
to the south of the County Buildings, facing 
George IV.’s Bridge, and Mr. David Bryce, R.S.A., 
was engaged as architect. That gentleman pre- 
pared a set of plans with French Gothic eleva- 
tions; but these having been considered too 


| expensive, he thereafter produced elevations in 


the Italian style, which were approved of, and 
the building is now completed, so far as the ex- 
terior is concerned. The locality is one of that 
peculiar nature which abounds in Edinburgh, 
necessitating much underbuilding owing to the 
difference of levels. There are four stories under 
the level of the bridge, one of which only is used 
in connexion with the Courts, the remainder 
being let as warehouses, which are separated 
from the superstructure by fire-proof vaulting. 
The principal facade towards the bridge is 
124 ft. broad, and has two entrances, one on 
each flank, composed of Ionic porches ; above 
these are two stories rising to a height of 
60 ft. The windows are square-headed, those 
in the principal floor having triangular pedi- 
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ments, filled in with a radiating shell ornament ; 
on either side are Corinthian columns supporting 
a dentilled cornice, which is surmounted by a 
balustrade having vases at the angles. ; 
The centre part is of three stories, is 52 ft. in 
height, and is slightly recessed ; the windows of 
the first story have panelled cells, and moulded 
architraves and cornices ; and those of the second 
story have triangular-headed pediments, filled 
in with the nautilus-shell enrichment, and 
balustraded balconies ‘in froni. These two 
stories are separated by a moulded cornice, and 
the finishing cornice of this part of the structure 
has a bold projection, supported by trusses having 
panels between; and this cornice is also sur- 


up, at the same time that the working hours 
have been curtailed. 

Dewsbury.—The corner stone of a new Masonic 
temple at Dewsbury has been laid. The build- 
ing is tobe of stone, and is situated in Stone- 
field-street, Halifax-road. It is from designs by 
Messrs. Kirk & Sons, Huddersfield and Dews- 
bury. The structure is Decorated in style, and 

_is to be erected at a cost of about 7001. 

| Ware.—The Directors of the Ware Corn and 
Cattle Market Company have succeeded in ob- 
‘taining extensive and eligible premises in the 
| centre of the town for the erection of a market- 
| hall, and for the purposes of a cattle market. 


Dorchester.—The first section of the improve- | 


The pneumatic railway under the Thames ig 
progressing. At a short distance from Charing. 
cross Bridge, and between the north and south 
shores of the Thames, groups of piles have been 
driven into the bed of the river, marking out the 
sites for the piers and the route of the line, 
which will be nearly parallel with the railway- 
bridge. The ground for the Whitehall Station, 
in Scotland-yard, has been enclosed, and a coffer- 
dam commenced, for the formation of the north 
abutment. Running from the station in Scot- 
land-yard, the line will be carried in brickwork 
beneath the tunnel of the Metropolitan District 
Railway, and then under the Low-level Sewer 
to the northern abutment. From this, iron tubes, 





mounted by a balustrade with vases on pedestals | ments contemplated in the Corn Exchange and jof 16 ft. diameter, are to be laid on the clay 


at the intervals between each window. 

The detail, it will be observed, is of the most 
commonplace kind, but it is treated in a bold 
and effective manner; the structure is imposing 


| General Markets has been completed. The con- 
tractor was Mr. Wellspring, of this town, and 
| Mr. Hall, the architect. The vegetable market 


| beneath the river. The trough in the bed of the 
river is now being dredged for the tubes. From 


| the south abutment the line will be completed to 











‘occupies the old site, and so do the country | the Waterloo Station in brickwork, passing on 


and stately, but lacks that new element which is | butchers’, &c.; but while the place has been 
being infused into the Anglo-Italian style, and somewhat narrowed, there has been such a re- 


without which any new building is almost devoid 
of interest. 

The interior is to be fitted up in a plain and 
substantial manner, and is to contain three 
court rooms, one for criminal trials, one for civil 
causes, and the third for bankruptcy examina- 
tions. Ample accommodation is also provided 
for the officials, solicitors, witnesses, &c. 

By the opening up of the new thoroughfare of 


George IV.’s Bridge, the back of the County | 
Buildings was exposed, presenting a very ugly | 


appearance. Mr. Bryce has prepared a new 
elevation, which it is understood the Commis- 
sioners of Supply intend to carry out when the 
buildings come into their entire possession. It 
is also said, that the Faculty of Advocates pro- 
pose to carry forward their library to the bridge. 
When these improvements are effected this 
locality, which has long had an unfinished and 
unsatisfactory appearance, will be one of the 
most attractive in the city. 

On the opposite or west side of the bridge, 
Mr. Lawson, the late Lord Provost, had com- 
menced the erection of a stately block of ware- 
houses, but operations have been suspended 
owing to some objection by a neighbouring pro- 
prietor. 

The new peal of bells placed in the tower of 
St. Giles’s, has proved a complete failure; they 
are not in tune, and are so weak in tone that 
they are inaudible at the distance of a few 
hundred feet. 





BUILDERS’ CLERKS. 


Sir,—After many resolves, hearing of the 
death of an old friend of mine, an estimating 
clerk, determines my desire to address you, and 
solicit your powerful aid in the formation of a 
Society for Builders’ Clerks. 

The confidant of employers,—the really prac- 
tical medium between masters and men,—the 
man whose position through life is maintained 
by brainwork,—who is of unstained character,— 
whose stipend in many cases is small, and does 
not admit of much provision for the fature,— 
is, I think, as worthy, if not more so, of assist- 
ance and an asylum in old age as many of the 
objects of charities so prominent in our own and 
other trades. 

I have every belief, if started under careful 
management (and with the kind assistance of 
employers), of its success. What most will be 
required is co-operation amongst ourselves, and 
which, with spare time, energy, and a mite, shall 
not be wanting from Peto. 





PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Taunton. —Efforts are again being made to 
demolish the unsightly structure situated in the 
centre of the town, and which satisfies the Taun- 
tonians for the purpose of a market-house, with 
assembly rooms and corn exchange on each side. 
This movement has been set on foot before, but 
failed for want of a good plan to work by; but 
on the present occasion it is hoped it will be 
more successful. Several amounts have already 
been promised to purchase the old building. d 

Sunderland.—The erection of the new infir- 
mary 18 at last about to be proceeded with. The 
tender of Mr. James Young for the erection has 
been accepted. The cost of the building will be 
much more than was at one time anticipated. 
Since the estimates of Mr. Potts, the architect, 
were first prepared, the labour market has gone 


arrangement of stalls that space appears to have 
been gained. There is an apse-like end joining 
|the two, which is appropriated to poultry, and 
| on the cap of the pier supporting the semicircular 
| roof are being carved figures as emblems of the 
| purposes to which the three sections are de- 
| voted—animals, poultry, and vegetables. The 
| floor is paved with tiles diagonally. 


| 





RAILWAY MATTERS. 


| THe new Farringdon Station of the Metropo- | 


| litan Railway and the extension line to Finsbury 
have been opened for traffic. The time occupied 
in running between Finsbury and the Great 
Western Railway at Bishop’s-road is twenty-two 
minutes, calling at all the intermediate stations. 


There are to be four lines of rails on the exten- | 


sion line, two for the Metropolitan line proper, 
| over which the trains now run, and which will be 
continued to Trinity-square, and there, by a 
junction with the District Metropolitan line, 
form a portion of the “ Inner Circle” line on 
the narrow gauge. The other two lines are on 
the mixed gauge for the accommodation of the 
Great Western, Great Northern, and Midland 
Companies’ traffic; but the mixed-gauge lines 
are not carried further at present than Alders- 
gate Station. They pass through the intended 
site of the goods stations of the Great Western 
and Metropolitan Railway Companies in Smith- 
field, the goods stations being on a level with 
the rail, and over the whole of which the new 
meat market is to be erected, on the level of the 
surrounding streets, which are to be 60 ft. wide. 
The goods stations underneath and market over 
them will cover several acres in Smithfield. The 
Chatham and Dover Railway Company can have 
access to the Smithfield Market, which might 
hereafter be extended to the Finsbury Station. 
The unfinished works are actively progressing 
under Mr. Kelk, the contractor. The permanent 
way has been constructed with steel rails, 84 Ib. 
to the yard, laid on large rectangular creosoted 
cross sleepers, about 1 ft. 10 in. apart. Mr. J. 
Fowler is the engineer-in-chief, and Mr. T. Marr 
Johnson is the resident engineer. The new 
permanent Farringdon Station fronts Charles- 
| street, a short distance to the north-east of the 
| temporary station. It is a large station, lighted 


from an iron and glass roof, and has large book. | 


ing-offices and refreshment-rooms. There is an 
exchange-gallery across the station, having stairs 
| for enabling passengers to go from the Metropo- 
litan trains to those of the Great Northern, and 
the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway Com- 
| panies, and vice vers. 
| gate-street has an iron and glass roof. The pre- 
sent terminal station is a temporary structure, 
close to Finsbury-pavement. 
| street and Ludgate Junctions of the Metropo- 
litan and London, Chatham, and Dover Railways 
| were thrown open for public traffic, under the 
| supervision of Mr. M. Fenton, the general 
;manager of the Metropolitan, and Mr. J. S. 
| Forbes, of the London, Chatham, and Dover. 


| The total number of trains which will run into | 


_the Farringdon-street Station of the Metropoli- 
_ tan line each day will be about 450, the number 
| of passengers carried being proportionately 
|great. The opening of the extension of the 


| Metropolitan Railway to Moorgate-street has 
| resulted in a very large accession of traffic to | 


| the line. In one day upwards of 90,000 persons 

| Were carried in the company’s trains, which run 

|to Paddington and Hammersmith; and the 
traffic upon the newly-opened portion is increas- 
ing daily. 


The station in Alders-| 


The Farringdon- | 


‘its way beneath the Belvidere and York roads, 
‘toa terminus near the South-Western Railway 
Station. At the cab entrance to the Waterloo 
Station, in the York-road, will be the pumping 
station, where the engines are to be erected for 
working the traffic. It is expected that this 
pneumatic railway will be finished in about 
twelve months. It is proposed to extend the 
Whitehall and Waterloo Railway from the 
Waterloo Station, past St. George’s-circus, to the 
Elephant and Castle. A second proposal has 
| been made to construct a pneumatic railway 
from Clapham-common, under the Clapham, 
Kennington, and Newington roads, to London 
Bridge ; and a third proposal is to make a rail- 
way from underneath Leadenhall Market to the 
Custom-house, by means of an iron tunnel sunk 
in the Thames. 





THE IMPROVEMENT OF MARGATE. 


Tue substance of the articles in the Builder 
appears to have taken root in the minds of the 
Margate people; and growing out of it ascheme 
of Mr. Wheeler, architect, is receiving special 
attention; and, together with extracts from the 
Builder, the whole, with editorial remarks, form- 
ing a leading article in the Kentish Observer, of 
21st December, has been reprinted at the re- 
quest of some of the inhabitants. Mr. Wheeler's 
proposal, which has been under discussion in the 
town council, is to form a road carried upon @ 
sea-wall rising from the sands beyond the face 
of the cliff, starting from a platform beside the 
present jetty, and so constructed as to be above 
high-water reach, and gradually to rise at an 
easy slope to the Fort-green, and join the pre- 
sent road of the Fort-crescent. The estimated 
cost is 10,0001., which the value reclaimed land 
would reduce to a considerable extent. In 
addition to this, and to complete the whole 
scheme for cliff defence, Mr. Wheeler suggests 
the formation of a magnificent promenade under 
and parallel with the Cliff-road to the fort, but 
extending to the whole reach of the fort, termina- 
ting just west of the Clifton Baths. The cost of 
this would be 17,0007. Messrs. Doewra & Son, 
the contractors, undertake to execute the works 
according to the plans for the sums named. 





SCHOOLS OF ART. 


The Keighley School_—The annual meeting of 
this school was held in the Mechanics’ Institu- 
tion, and was presided over by Lord Frederick 
Cavendish, M.P. His lordship gave a_ short 
address on the objects of Schools of Art, and 
the great national good which is eure to follow 
the cultivation of a taste for the beautiful and 
true in art. Mr. C. D. Hardcastle read the 
annual report, which showed the school to be in 
a very prosperous condition, and the success of 
the pupils, according to the results of the late 
| examinations, to be equalled by few, and sur- 
passed by none of the many similar schools in 
England. Lord Cavendish distributed the prizes 
to the students. 

The Yarmouth School.—A few months ago 
there was @ question whether this school should 
| continue, and this involved another question, 
|whether the School of Navigation should be 
| given up, in consequence of the absence of sufli- 
An appeal was made to the 
| inhabitants, and new masters—Mr. Dominy for 
,}the School of Art, and Mr. Stockton for the 
| School of Nayigation—were engaged. We are 
glad to learn that the result of the appeal has 
been favourable, and that there is now a prospect 
of both schools being efficiently maintained. 


| cient support ? 
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THE STAGE, &c. 


Covent Garden.—We have no hesitation in 
pointing to the introduction of the pantomime 
here, titled “‘ Aladdin,” as the best of the season, 
and as good as anything of the kind of any 
season. It is very well written; the Paynes 
are marvellously funny, and something more ; 
the groupings and dancing are first-rate, the 
appointments are splendid, and the veteran 
Thomas Grieve again shows that he is equal to 
any of his younger compeers on the special 
ground of each. Thus, while a street in Canton, 
with its shops, palaces, and banners, is a speci- 
men of sound, good landscape painting, the 
transformation scene, with its rising fairies, the 
quadriga of Apollo, and mechanical contrivances, 


is a poetic vision full of elegance and beauty.| And he adds, by way of note, “that, until the | 
ground given up by the parish shall be rated to| Early English window in the west end of the 
inave, the masonry, &c., presented evidence 


Some of the effects of colour in the “ Ballet of 
Jewels” are singularly charming. Mr. Beverley 
at Drury-lane is letting his fancy run too much 


upon “ wheels,” and has not equalled the scene | pany.” 


in “ Aladdin” to which we are alluding. 

The Crystal Palace-——The Christmas enter- 
tainments have been more than usually satis- 
factory to the juveniles for whose entertainment 
they were designed. 

Gallery of Illustration —Mr. & Mrs. German 


the conveyance of stores, &c., estimated at 2,0001. per 
annum, which, capitalised at 4 per cent., or 25 years’ 
purchase, is 50,0001. The artesian well, pumps, engine, 
engine-house, boiler, and tank, containing 20,000 gallons 
of water, with the services of the engineer and assistant, 
and coals, after allowing for the cost of water by a com- 
pany at 6d. per 1,000 gallons, the consumption bein 
36,000 gallons per diem, estimated at the sum of 50000 
The construction of gas-house, with gas-apparatus, gaso- 
meter, coals, man, and assistant, after ieine for the 
sum of 4041, paid to the Imperial Gas Company for one 
year’s gas, from March 26, 1864, to March 25, }865, and 
for the coke produced, estimated at 2,000/.; and the re- 
moval of the inmates, furniture, and stores from the pre- 
sent to the new premises, estimated at 2.500/. Mr. 
Lockyer, therefore, states he is of opinion that the com- 
pensation that the vestry of the parish of St. Pancras 
ought to reeeive from the Midland Railway Company for 
giving 2 their present workhouse, with the vestry-hall, 
relief-offices, receiving and casual wards, exclusive of all 
costs, professional and legal expenses, is two hundred and 
eleven thousand pounds,” 


an amount equal to the new workhouse building, 
the difference must be paid by the railway com- 





COMPENSATION CASE.—A RIDING 


CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS, 


Stanton Fitzwarren.—In the early part of the 
present year it was decided to restore the 
church in this little village, by voluntary contri- 
butions. The matter was put into the hands of 
a building committee, and Mr. J. W. Hugall, of 
London, was chosen as architect, by whom the 
tender of Mr. Edward Smith, of Highworth, was 
accepted. The work is now completed. Mr. 
Hugall has preserved each feature from which 
the history of the fabric can be traced, com- 
mencing with the Early Norman to the present 
time. Two Norman doorways have been found, 
to the south one of which a porch of the same 
style has been added ; a small Norman window, 
too, has been restored. On the walls are dis- 
tinct traces of a fire; and, in restoring the 


which would fix the date of its occurrence at 
about 500 years since. The most modern part 
of the structure is the tower, which is of the 
debased character, and bears the date 1631. A 
Norman piscina was found embedded in the 





ESTABLISHMENT. 
On Monday, at the Sheriffs’ Court, Red Lion- | 





Reed, aided by Mr. John Parry, continue to 
amuse and delight crowded audiences with “A 
Peculiar Family ;” Mr. Parry adding “ Mrs. 
Roseleaf’s Party.” No better entertainment of 
its kind has ever been given. 








SANITARY CLAUSES OF THE 
BUILDING ACT. 


'square, before Mr. Humphreys, a special jury | 
| was occupied the whole day in a railway com-_ 
| pensation case, “ Cooke and Another v. The Metro- | 
politan District Railway Company,’ in which | 


H 


|the claim as made was 23,6051. by Messrs. | 


| Cooke, of the riding establishment at Brompton, | 


{ 
| 


| formerly connected with Astley’s. | 
Mr. Hawkins, Q.C., with whom was Mr. T. H. Cole, | 


| appeared for the claimants; Mr.'Lloyd (Mr. Holway with | 


him) represented the ae pany assisted by Mr. Gadsden. | 
Witnesses were called on both sides, and among the | 
witnesses for the claimants was Mr. Batty. In 1862 | 


Tn¥ medical officers of health of the metro- | Messrs. Cooke had taken the place, and, as one of the | 


polis have urged the Home Secretary to make | 


certain amendments of the Metropolitan Build- | 
ing Act, for the purpose of sanitary improve- | 
ment. They desire that plans of houses| 
shall be deposited with the local authorities, | 
showing the proposed method of ventilation, 
and provision against the rise of damp from) 
the foundation, as well as plans of drainage; | 
and that no drainage works or foundations should | 
be covered in until inspected and certified by | 
the local authorities as satisfactory ; and that the | 
materials of the foundation and basement should | 
also be required to be satisfactory to the local | 
authorities ; that the local authorities should be | 
empowered to regulate the area for ventilation 
that shall be provided at the rear or sides of 
houses when they are erected, when all the 
rooms cannot be ventilated from the public way ; 
and where a house erected in contravention of, 
the 29th section of the Act is nevertheless inha- | 
bited, that the local authorities should have the 
means of closing the house as “ unfit for human 
habitation.” 

Beyond this, and to which they omit to draw | 
attention, the regulation of attic and cellar 
dwellings should be made clearer, and put into 
other hands for enforcement. The district | 
surveyors are unable to act. 





ST. PANCRAS, LONDON. 


We have mentioned briefly that Mr. Lockyer 
had valued the workhouse, vestry-hall, &c., St. | 
Pancras, as against the Midland Railway Com- 
pany, who wish to purchase it, at 211,0007. The | 
following, published as a portion of his report, | 
shows the way in which this conclusion was | 
arrived at :— 


j 
VALUATION OF WORKHOUSE, &c., | 
{ 


** In respect of the value of the ground, which contains 
a frontage of 486 ft. 6 in. next the King’s-road, 442 ft. on 
the east side, 379 ft. 3in. on the north side,"and 696 ft. 
4in. on the south side, containing 4 acres 3 roods and 
33 perches, he is of opinion that this land will become 
very valuable for store and warehouse purposes, and that 
the value is 5,000/. per acre, or 24,000/.—say 25,0001, The 
land contains three frontages, and, by the formation of a 
street through it from east to west, it may be made to 
produce a rental of from 9001. to 1,000/. per annum. He 
is of opinion that this amount will be sufficient to pur- 
chase a site of ten or twelve acres for the workhouse, 
including a site in the parish for the vestry-hall, casual 
and receiving wards, and relief offices. To this amount 
10 percent. should be added for the compulsory sale, 2,5002. 
In respect to the valuation of the workhouse for 2,000 
inmates, he is of opinion that since the increase in the price 
of materials and labour, the cost cannot be taken at less 
than 50/. per inmate, which is borne out by the erection of 
the Croydon Workhouse, the Westminster Workhouse, 
and the West London Union at Holloway; say, therefore, 
2,000 inmates at 50/. per inmate, 100,000. The erection 
of a vestry-hall, with relief offices, casual wards for 150 
persons, and receiving wards for 100 persons, estimated 
at the sum of 18,0002, Fixtures and fittings estimated at 
60°01. Inéreased expense per annum caused by the 
removal of paupers, additional offices, extra expense in 





firm stated, had been patronised by the “‘upper ten | 
thousand.” They were horse trainers and breakers, and | 
in two years had made a profit of 1,200/. There were | 
other premises to be obtained in the neighbourhood. | 
Evidence was given as to the stock and the value of the | 
place. A sum exceeding 11,000/. was put on the property. 

According to the evidence on the = of the compapy, | 
the worth was about 3,120/.; and Mr. Lloyd concluded | 
his address by saying that if Messrs. Cooke obtained that | 
sum, they would bless the day when the Metropolitan | 
Railway came into the district. 

Mr. Hawkins claimed a full compensation for the de- 
struction to the business by the railway. 

The Jury awarded 5,700/, 





| 





DWELLINGS FOR THE POOR. 


Tue following is a copy of a motion moved by | 
Mr. Storr, seconded by Mr. Hedgecock, and car- | 
ried, at the meeting of the Strand Union Board | 
of Guardians, on Tuesday, January 2nd, 1866 :— | 


Ist. That a Committee be appointed to inquire into | 
and report to this Board upon the existing house and | 
lodging accommodation for the labouring and poorer | 
classes within the Strand Union District. | 

2nd. The extent to which the immediate demolition of | 
small house property for the new Law Courts in St. | 
Clement Danes—for the railway about to be constructed | 
from Charing-cross to the Hampstead-road — and for | 
other contemplated improvements—will deprive the said | 





labouring and poorer classes of their present inadequate | 
and yet highly-rented lodgings. ; | 

And 3rd. After taking all necessary evidence, the Com- 
mittee to consider and report to the Board their views as | 
to the expediency of this Board communicating with | 
other Boards of Guardians of the Poor of the various 
metropolitan unions or parishes, memoria izing the Presi- 
dent of the Poor-law Board, the Home Secretary of State, | 
the Lord Mayor, the Chairman of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works, and the several metropolitan members of the | 
House of Commons, with a view to this urgent public | 
question being at once brought under the notice of the | 
proper authorities by the guardians of the poor, in order 
that the Government may have time carefully to consider | 
in what way suitable provisions should be made for | 
dwellings for the poor before the Parliamentary Com- | 
mittees sit upon the very many Bills for divers new | 
metropolitan railways, and other schemes, that will be; 
laid before them during the coming Session. 


| 
} 
i 








THE SEWER IN SHADWELL. 


Sir,—I am a ratepayer, and living in the neighbourhood | 
of Shadwell; and have seen large shafts sunk to a great | 


wall, and in good preservation; this has been 
replaced in the chancel. The east window is of 
stained glass, representing the “ Ascension,” 
and has been placed there to the memory of the 
late Dr. Frenchard, by his widow. The other 
windows are glazed with cathedral! glass, in 
rolled sheets, each compartment having a pat- 
tern running its whole length. The roof is new, 
of red pine ; the seats, open benches of the same 
material; the chancel fittings being of oak. The 
floor is paved with Minton tiles of different 
patterns. 

Southport.—The chapel, and that portion of the 
ground of the new cemetery set apart for the in- 
terment of deceased members of the Church of 
England, have been consecrated. The cemetery is 
situated about half a mile from Southport, at a 
short distance from the Ormskirk-road. It occu- 
pies nearly nine acres of ground, one-half of which 
is devoted to members of the Church of England, 
the other half being divided between Roman. 
Catholics and Nonconformists. The chapels (of 
which there are three) have been built from the 
designs of Messrs. Blacklock, Son, & Booth, 
architects, of Manchester and Sonthport; the 
builders being Messrs. Statham, Brothers, of 
Southport. 

Bolton.—The Bishop of Manchester has conse- 
crated the church of St.Paul, at Bolton. The 
sum of 8,000l. has been expended upon it, in- 
cluding the purchase of the site. The whole of 
the 8,000l. has been subscribed by inhabitants 
of Bolton, except 300!., which had been granted 
by the Manchester Diocesan Church Building 
Society. The church provides accommodation 
for 1,173 persons, of which number 759 have 
seats appropriated to them, and the remaining 
414 are free, 

Hagyerston.—The foundation of a new church, 
dedicated to St. Augustine, has been laid in the 


| parish of Haggerston, adjoining Shoreditch, by 


the Right Hon. G. J. Goschen, M.P., Vice- 
President of the Board of Trade. The church is 
the first of three to be erected in this parish by 
the Shoreditch and Haggerston Church Exten- 


| sion Committee, aided largely by local contribu- 


tions, and to a less extent by subscriptions from 


| the Bishop of London’s Fund and from the In- 


corporated Church Building Society. Upwards 
of 1,8001. are required to meet the approximate 
expense of constructing the building. It is 
designed by Mr. Woodyer, will be in the Middle 
Pointed style, and will be built to accommodate 
900 persons free. 

Sandhurst.—The church of Sandhurst has been 
reconsecrated by the Bishop of Oxford. It has 
been found necessary to build a spacious north 
aisle, to rebuild the chancel on a large scale and 
to add chancel aisles and a vestry to the church, 
which was itself mainly new. The style is Early 


. 


English, and it has been maintained throughout. 


depth near Walburgh-street aud Leman-street, which I 
understood was the course the intercepting sewer was to 
take. The works are suddenly stopped. I make inquiries, 
but unfortunately can obtain no information: even the 
members of our local legislature seem to be in blissful igno- 
rance upon the subject. I have, therefore, no alternative 
but to guess the cause, or to ask you, Mr. Editor, to 
enlighten me in this matter, I may as well inform you 
that the stoppage of these works took place about the 
time that the Thames Tunnel Railway Bill received the 
sanction of Parliament. Did the levels of the sewer and 
intended railway interfere with each other? If so, what 
were our Metropolitan Board and their staff about, not to 
have discovered the fact before the railway company hai 
obtained their Bill? I suppose their plans and sections 
were deposited in the usual way ; and if there is a “cat in 
the bag,” our local representatives ought to insist upou 
its being let out, as somebody will surely have to pay for 
the enormous shafts being sunk, and the cost of the diver- 
sion of the sewer. A Raterayes. 


| The east end is nearly filled with a lofty triplet, 
| and lightness is imparted by wide arches on each 
| side of the chancel. The floor, which rises by 
isix steps to the altar, following the natural 
' slope, is laid with encanstic tiles. 
| Peasemore.—The new chancel of Peasemore 
| Church has been consecrated. In February last 
‘the work of taking down the old chancel of the 
‘church was commenced ; but it was felt that the 
church was incomplete without a chancel, and 
that a western gallery was not the proper 
accommodation for the choir and organ. De- 
‘signs for the new works were supplied by Mr. 
G. E. Street, and have been executed by Messrs. 
| Wheeler, of Reading. The parish is indebted to 
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the Rev. T. Archer Houblan, the rector, for 


taking upon himself the main expense of the} 


building, including an arch at the west end, 
which has opened the tower into the church; 
twenty-five years ago he entirely rebuilt the 
church, excepting the tower. 
on the north side of the chancel are memorial 
windows, the subjects being respectively the 
Adoration of the Wise Men, and the Appearance 
of the Two Angels to the Women at the Tomb. 
They are the work of Messrs. Clayton & Bell. 
The old east window retains its former position, 
but the colouring of the glass has been improved 
by Mr. Wailes, of Newcastle, who executed it 
several years ago. It consists of three compart- 
ments, surmounted with tabernacle work and 
pinnacles. 
the Agony in the Garden, while the side com- 
partments are panelled with green and inlaid 
marbles. It is chiefly carved in Caen stone, and 
was executed by Mr. Earp, of Lambeth. The 
chancel is divided from the nave by a low screen 


+ 
L 


with iron gates. A pulpit, formed of six columns | 
of green Egyptian and purple Welsh marble, has | 


been presented. 
Friday Bridjge-—During the last month some 
additions have been made to the furniture and 


permanent ornamentation of St. Mark’s Church, | 


Friday Bridge, by clerical and lay friends of the 
new parish. In particular, painted glass for 
plain has been substituted in two instances in 
the chancel windows. On the south side a 
single light has been inserted, To the memory 
of a beloved Mother,” the donor being a gentle- 
man resident in Kent, who has requested the 
remainder of the window to be reserved for com- 
pletion hereafter, either by himself or by some 
relative. The subject is the Mother of our 
Lord. On the north side an entire window has 
been given by a gentleman about to settle in 
Friday Bridge, who had previously contributed 
to the fund for erecting a tower; the subject is 
our Lord’s reproof of St. Thomas’s incredulity, 
and that apostle’s penitent confession. The 
artists were Messrs. Heaton, Butler, & Bayne, 
who furnished the window for the chantry some 
little time ago, and the work has again been 
superintended by a young amateur in stained 
glass residing in Wisbech, whose own gift for the 
head-tracery cf the east window forms a feature 
in the church. 





Pooks Receibed. 


A Handy Book of Sanitary Law. By Martin 
Wake, Jun. Esq., Barrister-at-Law. London: 
Bell & Daldy. 1866. 

Tuts little sixpenny “handy book” has been 

published under the authority of the Society of 

Arts, and prepared for them by Mr. Ware, in 

consequence of a recommendation to that effect 

from the Society’s Committee on the Dwellings 
for the Labouring Classes. In their report they 
say :—“ The present sanitary laws are com- 
prehensive, and, on the whole, efficient, although 
there are some particulars in which the com- 
mittee think they require amendment, especially 
with relation to the inspection of houses let to 


lodgers, but not now subject to the provisions of | 


the Common Lodging Houses Act. 
visions of the Sanitary Acts are not, however, 
sufficiently known; nor do those who are 
qualified by intelligence and position to attend 
to the sanitary condition of their own neigh- 
bourhood interest themselves as much as could 
be desired in secing that the powers of the 
law are put in execution.” The committee, 
therefore, recommended that the council should 
prepare and publish a concise analysis of the 
existing law, hoping thereby to call the atten- 
tion of the educated classes to this important 
subject, and to point out how they may, merely 
by alittle attention and exertion, confer most 
important benefits upon a large mass of work- 
ing people, and upon the country generally. 
The work is well adapted to its purpose: it 
points out the laws that refer to all such sub- 
jects as common lodging-houses, overcrowding, 
ventilation, water-supply, drainage, offensive 
accumulations, pig-keeping, offensive trades, in- 
fectious diseases, &c. 





British Association, 1865: Report of the Proceed- 
ings at the Birmingham Meeting. London: 
Hardwicke. 1865. 

THe publisher of this volume announces his 

intention to issue the work yearly, the matter 

being carefully collated, and revised by the 


The two windows | 


The centre has a representation of | 
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| Various speakers. Imperfections in the present SoutH KENSINGTON Musevm.— During the 
| issue are admitted, these having arisen in con- | Christmas week, ending 30th of December, the 
sequence of the idea of the work not having | visitors were 27,754 in number. 

been matured or finally resolved upon till rather 
‘late for revisal by some of the speakers at the} Worktna Men’s Cot_tecr.—The annual con. 
Birmingham meeting. The volume is well col-| versazione, or social meeting of the college and 
lated, however, and forms an interesting and | their friends, including ladies, will be held, this, 
useful record of the proceedings. Friday evening, the 5th inst. 





| 

| BookMAKING.—In the past year, according to 
- + the Publishers’ Circular, their list comprises no 

VABIORUM. less than 4,952 titles—or, deducting the Ameri- 

Ts it too late to say a word about “ Dr. Mari- | can works, and books whose titles are recorded 

| gold’s Prescriptions ¢” Is it ever too late to say | only on the occasion of their being advanced or 

|a word in favour of a good thing? Surely not, | reduced in price, we have no less than 4,496 new 

/especially if it have no need of the good word, | publications added to our national library during 

and be independent of aid. These “ Prescrip- the last year. 

tions,” gathered together, concocted into a whole, . 

‘and introduced by Mr. Charles Dickens, in a| A New Line or Tuorovcurare BETWEEN 

‘happy vein of humour and pathos, moving to | ISLINGTON AND THE CiTy.—A report on this new 


| 











The pro- | 


| healthful laughter that brings a pleasant tear, | a ma 
'are now probably in 150,000 houses, perhaps to the City Commissioners of Sewers. 


more. Still, if only for our own satisfaction, we 


_temporaries, and heartily wish Mr. Dickens good 


health and long life to continue his admirable 
and delightful contributions to the literature of 
his country, and the gratification and advantage 
of his countrymen and country women.—— Messrs. 
Day & Son have prepared a fresh issue of “ Pas- 


Iiustrated 


sages from Modern English Poets. 
The volume, 


by the Junior Etching Club.” 


those readers who do not know it may be 


told, consists of forty-seven etchings, with 
passages from poets, which suggested, or might 
have suggested, the scenes and groups, selected 
by the late Alaric A. Watts. Mr. J. Clark, Mr. 
Millais, Mr. M. J. Lawless, Mr. Walter Severn, 
Mr. H. Moore, Mr. F. Smallfield, and Viscount 





Bury, are the most successful. The Popular 
Science Review, edited by Henry Lawson, M.D. 
No. 18. January, 1866. Hardwicke. There 


are interesting papers in this number of the 
Popular Science Review, upon “ Ozone in Relation 
to Health and Disease,” by Dr. Richardson; on 
“Glaciers and Ice,” by W. F. Barrett; and various 
others, besides the usual and valuable scientific 
summary and reviews. The number is illus- 
trated, as usual, by engravings, some of them 
in coloura.——The Farmer (Layton, 150, Fleet- 
street) is a substantial, broad-sheeted, John 
| Bull looking newspaper, two numbers of which 
'are now before us. It has reached its sixth 
| volume as a new series, having been first of all 
established in 1843. The contents are varied 
an instructive to those for whom it is intended. 
Sanitary matters as regards the farm are not 
overlooked, and horticulture and gardening are 
features in its composition. —— Hardwicke’s 


Science Gossip for January contains a paper of 


some importance on vegetable fibres illustrated 
by engravings of the minute structure of such 
fibres, as seen by the microscope.——The new 
year’s number of the Art-Journal has three page 
engravings, including an excellent translation, 
by Mr. Lightfoot, of Mr. Faed’s “ Orphan.” Mr. 
De Keyser, of Antwerp, is treated of by Mr. 
Dafforne, and Mr. Ruskin resumes his papers, 
“The Cestus of Aglaia.’ Mr. and Mrs. Hall 
commence an interesting notice of Southey. 





| Miscellanea. 


Water Suppry at Trero.— For the Truro | Society met on Wednesday evening, 


| water-works it is intended to form a large 
| collecting reservoir under Trennery wood, on 
| the river Allen, in St. Erme, with filter-beds, and 
|a service reservoir which will be 175 ft. above 


| the surface of Boscawen-street, and will give a 


will add our commendation to that of our con- 


proposal has been made by Mr. Haywood, C.E., 
The pro- 
jected route, it is said, would shorten the distance 
nearly half a mile, besides relieving the main 
thoroughfare. The line of road would not be 
so broad as the present line of City-road. It 
would consist mainly of partial lines of thorough- 
fare already in existence, but defective from 
narrow straits and stoppages which would re- 
| quire to be opened up. The line would start from 
Fore-street at a right angle with Moorgate-street 
and .the present route; and would run north- 
wards by Moor-lane (to be widened), Bunhill- 
row, Sheperdess-walk, and Packington-street, to 
St. Mary’s Churchyard in Upper-street, Isling- 
ton. The lower part of the route to City-road, 
which it crosses, does not seem to shorten the 
‘way much, but the upper portion, through 
Shepherdess-walk and Packington-street, would 
cut off the long angle by the Angel; and indeed 
pedestrians often do so already in going to and 
fro between Islington and the City. From 
various circumstances the cost at present of 
opening the line of thoroughfare would, it is 
believed, be comparatively moderate. 


Great Fire at St. Katuarine’s Dock, — 
Much alarm has been created by the outbreak 
of another very serious fire at the St. Katha- 
rine’s Dock, making the third that has occurred 
in that great commercial shipping depdt within 
the last few years. It raged with terrible fury 
at first, during a whole day and night, con- 
suming part of two of its bonded warehouses, 
and destroying property to a very large ex- 
tent. The warehouses formed part of the 
letter D and other stacks of warehouses, occupy- 
ing one-half of the north side of the docks. The 
stack contained some eight or ten warehouses, 
each four or six floors in height, all commu- 
jnicating on every floor by means of double 
‘iron folding-doors. The principal goods stored 
in these warehouses are spirits, tallow, palm 
oil, cotton, flax, jute, and other merchan- 
| dise, to the extent of upwards of 2,000,0001. 


i 


value. The floor in which the fire originated 
appears, as in a former case, to have been 
filled with jute, the whole mass of which 


when first seen, was on fire. The damage will 
}exceed 200.0001. After the fire was thought to 
| have been subdued it broke out again and made 
still further havock with the property. Incen- 
diarism is suspected. The damage to the ware- 
house buildings alone is estimated at £30,000. 


LiveERPooL ARCHITECTURAL Society. — This 
27th ult. 

| Mr. Joseph Boult, in the chair, said, since the 
| last meeting he had been present, as president 
| of the Society, at the opening of the session of 
| the Manchester Architectural Association. There 
| Were strong expressions of goodwill towards the 


| pressure sufficient to carry the water above the | Liverpool Society, and a desire that the two 


| highest houses in Truro. The supply will be 
| equal to 20 gallons per day for every inhabi- 


tant. 


INTERNATIONAL HorticutturaL Exuipition 
AND CoNGREss, 1866.—The attention of stude 
in drawing is especially drawn to the follow 
prizes offered for botanical drawing :—‘ Water- 
colour drawing of any plant, British or exotic, 
natural size, with the usual magnified dissec- 
tions; to be drawn or mounted on folio paper, 
and to combine scientific accuracy with artistic 
treatment. Ist prize, 51.; 2nd prize, 31. ; 
prize, 21+’ Candidates will observe that these 
drawings must be sent to the executive com- 
mittee at the Royal Horticultural Gardens, South 
en by the evening of Monday, the 21st 
of May. 





Water will be supplied to occupiers of | : : 
small houses for about 2d. per week each house, | excursions, and that the meetings of the archi- 


3rd | 


_ Societies should work together, and meet toge- 
| ther as much as possible. It was particularly 
thought that they might combine in their annual 
jtects of Manchester and Liverpool in this 


| manner would be agreeable and beneficial to 


nts both. The hon. secretary (Mr. Hermann) an- 
ing nounced that the second subject for competition 


| by the student members was a drawing-room 
|chimney-piece in the Elizabethan style. Mr. 
|Chantrell exhibited some samples of the new 
| brick made from lime and sand. The paper for 
| the evening was by Mr. George Monier Williams, 
on “ Artificial Stone, with especial reference to 
the Patent Concrete Stone of Mr. Ransome.” 
The Society also considered the proposal of the 
Architectural Alliance, that the bills of quanti- 
ties, in future, should form part of the contract 
' for a building. 
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Lonpon Housrs.—A correspondent points to 
the circumstance that at a recent sale for 
clearance for the North-Western Railway, the 
“ materials of two houses,” in Finsbury, were 
knocked down for three pounds! and asks if it 
be possible that buildings of that kind exist in 
London. 


WorkinG Men’s Sanitary Cruss.—Dr. Aldis 
proposes the establishment of sanitary clubs 
among the working classes. If they would 
resolve to help themselves by pointing out to 
the medical officers of health the existence of 
contagious diseases in their families, which 
information they could obtain from the medical 
attendant; or to the inspectors any nuisances ; 
good would certainly result. 


Tue Farm Lapovrers’ Movement iN Scor- 
LAND.—A meeting of ploughmen and farm 
servants has been held, according to the Edin- 
burgh papers, in the Free School-room, David- 
son’s Mains, when steps were taken to obtain an 
advance of wages. James Thomson, of Corstor- 
phine, was called to the chair, and made a 
sensible speech; as also did Thomas Ewing, a 
ploughman, at Myreside. Various rules adopted 
by the Midlothian Farm Servants’ Protection 
Society were read to the meeting. Alterations 
were suggested, and upon these some discussion 
took place, and a further revision was resolyed 
upon. 


ENAMELLED IroN For ARCHITECTURAL AND 
Decorative Purposes.—Enamel on iron is used 
for many purposes besides lining domestic 
iron pots instead of tin, and iron water-pipes 
instead of lead. Ornamental and coloured grate- 
fronts, panels, tiles, medallions, &c., are now 
made of enamelled iron by Mr. Benjamin Baugh ; 
as also small buildings of enamelled corrugated 
iron; and there are, also, enamelled iron tablets, 
sign-boards, name-plates, &c. Enamelled iron 
is said to be preferable to galvanized iron for ex- 
ternal purposes, as in roofing; and it is proposed 
to form grave-stones of enamelled iron in colours. 


The introduction of coloured enamel for decora- | 


tive purposes is a good idea. 


THE Proposep MaccLesFiELD INFIRMARY.—A 
mecting of the committee was held at the town- 
hall, to consider Mr, Currey’s report on the 
plans and designs, and the observations of the 
architects upon the same, and to recommend 
one of the plans for adoption by the subscribers. 
The committee came to the following resolution : 
“That the internal arrangements of Mr. Stevens’s 
plans of the Infirmary possess, according to the 


medical testimony, the highest merit; and the | 


committee are of opinion that Mr. Stevens should 
be engaged as the architect, subject to such 
alteration of his plans and designs as the com- 
mittee may hereafter suggest.” We understand 
the committee were not unanimons ; Mr. Currey 
having reported in favour of Mr. Waterhouse’s 
plan.—A meeting of the subscribers will be held 
on Monday, the 15th of January, at the town- 
hall, to receive the report of the committee. All 
the plans and designs will remain in the 
assembly-room at the town-hall, for inspection. 


ANOTHER TENEMENT DESTROYED IN HIGH 
Street, Evinpurcu.—A severe gale, on Satur- 
day last, caused a chimney, in High-street, to 
fall into the tenement to which it belonged, and 
through the several floors of which it broke, 
till it reached the first floor or flat, where it was 
stopped by strong erections connected with the 
kitchens of a temperance hotel. Although ten 
families, numbering in all, with lodgers, about 
sixty persons, resided in the tenement, and 
although the accident was sudden, and almost at 
midnight, strange to say, not one was injured, 
The house is not more than half-a-dozen num- 
bers removed from the scene of the disastrous 
calamity which took place under circumstances 
somewhat similar in 1861, and which was at- 
tended with so serious a loss of life. The tene- 
ment, according to the Scotsman, is, compara- 
tively speaking, notan old one. The part of the 
chimney which gave way was a brick erection, 
built on the top of a stone foundation, and, it is 
said, had been observed tottering or swaying 
slightly in the high winds which had prevailed 
for two days before the accident. The heavy 
mass of débris, falling on the back roof of the 
house, broke through it like a shell, and went 
crashing through flat after flat. Almost the 
entire floor of three rooms and part of a lobby 
in each “ house” was thus carried away. The 
greater part of four “houses’’ was thus de- 
stroyed, and several others adjoining were much 


INTERNATIONAL PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION.— 
The Royal Society of Fine Arts of Ghent have 
determined upon a grand international exhi- 
bition of photographic objects. It will be under 
the joint patronage of the Belgian Government 
and the town. Communications should be ad- 
dressed to M. de Wylder, Ghent. 


City or Lonpon Free Pvusric Liprary.— 
The corporation of the City of London have | 
unanimously voted the use of the recently re- | 
stored Guildhall for the purposes of an Indaus- | 
trial Exhibition, to be inaugurated on the Ist! 
March next. On the motion of Mr. Thomas | 
Lampray, F.R.G.S., member of the General and | 
' Executive Committees, it has been determined | 
to devote the surplus funds towards the estab- | 
lishment of a free public library for the City of | 
| London. Several City firms have already ex- | 
| pressed their intention of liberally contributing | 
| to the project, and it is believed the corporation | 
will also lend its aid. 











| 


| Socrery ror PromotinGc THE EMPLOYMENT OF | 
| Women. — The Committee of this Society call | 
, attention to the distress now existing among 
women, and to the necessity of opening out new 
branches of employment for them. ‘The main 
object of this society is to introduce respectable | 
girls, through the medium of apprenticeship, to 
such trades as are suited to their powers. In 
|order to carry out the objects of the Society 
/considerable funds are needed, and the com- 
| mittee have confidence in soliciting the assist- 
ance of all who desire to further the welfare of 
the people, by cultivating a spirit of self-respect 
among women. The office is at 19, Langham. 
| place. 


Pirk Sewers v. Brick Sewers.—Several re- 
ports have been made to the vestry of St. Luke’s 
parish, Chelsea, by their surveyor, Mr. Joseph 
Pattisson, in which it is stated that the pipe 
sewers are not working satisfactorily by com- 
parison with the brick sewers; but whether 
this proceeds from any defect or peculiarity 
_in laying the pipes does not appear. The 
jresults are rather contradictory of former ex- 
|perience. In Kilburn-lane, it is said, there was 
a deposit of 4 in. in the 9-in. pipe sewer; and in 
the Harrow-road, a depositof 4 in. in the 9-in. and 
12-in. pipe sewer. In the same report, however, 
/it is stated that in the Plough-lane 12-in. brick 
sewer there was a deposit of about 6in. Some 
of the pipes referred to in the reports were 
admittedly very irregularly laid, and the house- 
, drain junctions badly connected. 
{ 


Manvuracture oF Waite Leap.—Mr. J. H. 
Chadwick, of Boston, Massachusets, has invented 
‘some improvements in pots for corroding white 
lead, and it consists in forming, at a suitable 
height within the pot, an uninterrupted circular 
'ledge, whereon the buckles of lead are allowed 
to rest. This ledge is made by contracting the 
diameter of the lower part of the pot, or, in 
other words, increasing the diameter of the part 
above the part which forms the basin for the 
| acid, so as to make a horizontal circular shelf, 
which divides the basin reserved for the acid 
' from the space above, which is reserved for the 
buckles of lead. The pots are, in consequence 
of this construction, stronger than when made 
‘after the form in ordinary use, and they are 
more easily cleaned. The buckles rest upon the 
ledge, which furnishes a broad surface for them 
| to rest upon, so that they cannot easily be dis- 
|placed or be crushed and broken down, and 
| forced into the acid. 


CoLtocNe CaTHepraL.—At the last meeting 
of the society for the completion of Cologne | 
| Cathedral, it was stated by the master architect, 
| Mr. Voigtel, that with the aid of the present re- 
sources, which yield annually 250,000 thalers, | 
ithe two towers, together with all the statues 
/and ornamentafions within and without the 
dome, will be completed within ten years. The 
Pall Mall Gazette says,—Instead of the four | 
millions asked for by the late architect, some- | 
thing over half that sum will now be sufficient— 
both materials and transport having become | 
cheaper—for the completion of the work of many | 
centuries. In three years from this time the| 
northern tower will be finished, and with this | 
the well-known crane the symbol of Holy Colonia | 
will disappear for ever. In two years’ time a 
locomobile will be seen lifting up the stones for 
this tower, and doing, within less than an hour, | 
| with the aid of two men, work which took in the | 
| Middle Ages sixty men for a whole day. At) 
| present for every foot in height this tower costs | 


| the sum of 5,700 thalers (8101.). 


| 





Tur NATIONAL PROVINCIAL Bank Or ENGLAND 
In addition to the names we have already given 
of parties by whom the several works were 
executed, we would add that the whole of the 
safes, together with the doors, iron linings, and 
fittings of the strong rooms, also the large fold- 
ing iron doors of the main entrances, were con- 
structed and supplied by Messrs. Chubb & Son. 


Castine or A Great CrLinper.—The opera- 
tion of casting the largest cased cylinder ever 
manufactured in Lancashire has just taken place 
at Mr. George Bayliff’s Soho Foundry, Cranmer- 
street, Vauxhall-road, Liverpool. Its weight, 
when finished, will be 30 tons, and 42 tons of 
iron were altogether melted. The dimensions of 
the cylinder are—Bore, 94 in. ; stroke, 4 ft. 6in.; 
square over all, 11 ft. by 10 ft. 6 in. 


Exctusion or Fovn Gas rrom GAsHoLpeErs. 
A correspondent of the Gas Journal, Mr. H. P. 
Stephenson, offers a suggestion for preventing 
the accidental passage of foul gas into supply 
mains. ‘ To remedy this evil,” he says, “1 have 
recommended the introduction of a large purifier 
between the gasholders and the governors, to be 
always charged with oxide | of what? ; and this 
system has been found so useful on various occa- 
sions, that I think it should be more generally 
adopted. Care must be taken that the layer of 
oxide in the purifier should not cause any prac- 


, tical decrease of pressure.” 


BurstinG or A Correrpam. — The North. 
Eastern Railway Company are making extensive 
alterations near Malton, for the purpose of re- 
moving the long wooden viaduct carrying the 


| Malton and Thirsk Railway over the Derwent 


Valley. This is to be replaced by an iron bridge 
of one span across the river, and land arches on 
either side. A cofferdam has been formed in 
the river for the main pier on the Malton side, 
but on excavating about 10 ft. of clay a bed of 
quicksand was tapped abounding with water, 
which poured in so fast as to cause the bursting 
of the cofferdam, and the consequence is that the 
works are for a time suspended. The quicksand 
underlies the bed of the river, and the founda- 
tions will have to be taken belowit. Meanwhile 
the wooden viaduct is being strengthened. 


Raltways TAKING LAND ror Purposes oF 
Tuirp Parriges.—In the case of Vane v. The 
Cockermouth, Keswick, and Penrith Railway 
Company, the company, whose line of railway 
was about to cross a lake, during the negotia- 
tions for purchase with the owner of the lake, 
served a notice upon an adjacent landowner to 
treat for a piece of land within the limits of 
deviation on the company’s plans, the company 
intending to again convey the piece of land to 
the owner of the lake, as it would be convenient 
to him as a landing-place for boats, &c. It was 
objected, on the part of the plaintiff, that as the 
land was not required for the purposes of the 
railway, the company could not take the land 
under the powers of their Act, which did not 
enable them to take land to convey it to another 
person. Vice-Chancellor Kindersley concurred 
in this view, and granted a perpetual injunction 
restraining the company from taking the piece 
of land. 


OPENING OF THE HicntowNn INSTITUTE AND 
GyMNasium, CHEETHAM, MaNcHEsTER. — The 
committee of the Hightown Young Men’s Insti- 
tute, Cheetham, have erected a public gymna- 
sium, as a means of providing healthy exercise 


during the winter months for the young men in 


the neighbourhood. The building has just been 
opened with a public meeting and tea-party. It 
has been erected by Mr. John Thompson, of 
Cheetham, from the design and under the super- 
intendence of Messrs. Clegg & Knowles, archi- 
tects, Manchester, and is of brick, with stone 
dressings. The front towards the street is 
panelled to correspond with the adjoining schools, 
with which it communicates by large folding 
doors. The internal measurement is about 60 ft. 
by 20 ft., and the height about 14 ft. to the 
springing of the roof above, which is a con- 
tinuous lantern. The roof is carried by a series 
of framed queen-post trusses visible in the 
room, and from which the swings, trapeze, and 
other apparatus are suspended. Ventilation is 
secured by louvre openings under the lantern on 
all the four sides, which can be closed at plea- 
sure by cords and pulleys attached to the walls 
inside. The fittings have been made by Mr. 
Gresty, and Messrs. Orme & Sons have supplied 
the Indian clubs, masks, foils, and other imple- 
ments required. 
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Corracr Hosprrars.—The Salisbury and Win- | 
chester journals state that a cottage hospital | 
for the benefit of the poor on the Savernake 
estates and in the towns of Marlborough and | 
Ramsbury, is about to be established at Marl-| 
borough by the Marchioness of Ailesbury, who | 


has undertaken the entire expense. 


THorNTON Heatu Conretirion.— The pre- 
mium of fifty guineas offered for the best 
design for laying out, for building purposes, an 
estate, situated at Pollard’s Hill, consisting of | 
seventy-three acres, has been awarded to Mr. 
John Marshall Hooker, of London, architect. 
There were thirty-three competitors, some of 
whom, we are told, sent two and three designs. 


New Parnt.—An improved pigment has been 
patented by Mr. D. P. Flinn, of Geneva, New 
York, composed of oxide of zinc, slacked lime, | 
resin, milk, and linseed oil, which, it is claimed, | 
is better for the inside work of houses than oil 
paint, inasmuch as it is more durable and re- 
tains its white colour longer: it dries in two) 
hours.—San Francisco “ Mining Press.” 


IMPROVEMENTS IN Mortar Mitis.—An inven- | 
tion has been patented by Mr. John Raines, of 
Dukinfield, machinist, and consists, firstly, in | 
causing the runners of mortar or other such 
mills to be pressed upon the bed by a spring or 
springs ; secondly, in mounting the mill upon a | 
framework which also carries a hoisting appa- 
ratus and an engine for driving the same, the 
whole constivuting an apparatus complete in 
itself. The Engineer of 22nd December, illus- | 
trates a formal description of the invention by 
engravings. 

| 

Lake-DweELuincs.—In addition to the lake- | 
dwellings already discovered in Switzerland, | 
Ireland, and elsewhere, the remains of a large 
number of such dwellings have been recently 
discovered on the shores of Lake Constantine, 
and in places not hitherto explored. At a place 
called Uberlingen, 10,600 piles, which formerly 
supported the houses of the singular semi- 
aquatic race who once inhabited most of 
Europe, have been found, and 30,000 have been | 
counted at Sipplingen. Large quantities of 
stone knives, hatchets, arrow and 
as well as a number of weapons 
ments in bronze, bone, horn, and 
been found among the piles. The most curious 


lance heads, 


‘constructed in Sydney, under the superin- 





Sourn-EasterN InpustRiaL EX#1BITION.— 
This exhibition, which was opened by Viscount 
Sydney in October last at Greenwich Hospital, 
will be finally closed on the 13th instant, when 
the prizes and certificates will be awarded. The 
exhibition has been visited by upwards of 75,000 
persons, and the whole of the children belonging 
to the various schools of the districts have been 
admitted free. 


Narrow Escare or Sr. Curnpert’s Cuurcu, 
WELLs. — Sparks of fire were the other day 
noticed coming out of the tower of St. Cuthbert’s 
Church, and also a glaring light. A fire had been 
lighted in the bell-chamber for the purpose of 
melting the grease which had been applied to 
the bells that day, and had not been properly 


Nore.—The responsibility of signed articles, and 
papers read at public meetings, rests, of course, 
with the authors. 


The Publisher cannot be responsible for Ont. 
GINAL TESTIMONIALS left at the Office in reply to 
Advertisements, and strongly recommends that 
CopriEs ONLY should be sent. 

NOTICE.—In consequence of the increase in 
the circulation of “THE BUILDER,” as well as 
in the number of the Advertisements, it is found 
necessary to go to press some hours earlier than 
heretofore. The insertion of Advertisements in the 
ensuing Number will therefore not be guaranteed 
unless they are delivered at the Office before 


extinguished: it had set fire to some wood-| THREE o'clock in the Ajternoon of THURS. 


work in the bell-chamber. 
served just in time, and was soon put out. 

Ax Tron Tueatre ror THE Dicoincs.—A 
theatre for the “ new rush” at Hokitika is being 


It was luckily ob-| DAY, instead of Five o'clock, as previously fired. 





TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
The INDEX to volume of last year will be given 





tendence of Mr. James Bartlett and Mr. W. 


| Dind, with a large hotel attached. The building 


is of iron, and will be 150 ft. long, 45 ft. wide, | 


and 23 ft. width of stage, with a depth of 30 ft. | 


There will be a dress-circle, stalls, and pit, and 
a handsome portico entrance. All the decora- 
tions and scenery are to be made in Sydney, and 
taken down with the building. The htel is to 


be fitted with every convenience, including bath- | 


rooms, and will have two American bars, 20 ft. 
by 15 ft. 

Tue Sanitary Strate or Irish Towns,—A 
paper on the unhealthiness of Irish towns, and 
the want of sanitary legislation, was lately read 


before the Statistical and Social Inquiry Society, | 


by Dr. E. D. Mapother, the Dublin medical 
officer of health. We cannot go into the subject 


here, but may refer, for a full report of the paper, | 


to the Medical Press of 20th December. After 
pointing out the benefits which are now to be| 
looked for from recent legislation on the sanitary 
state of Dublin, Dr. Mapother goes seriatim into 
the sanitary and other statistics of many Irish 
towns, showing that fever is not only epidemic 
as in other countries, but endemic, as it has 
indeed been for centuries; being the reigning 
disease in Ireland. The remedies he proposes 


and instru-' are those which have been for many years in 
ivory, have operation in this country. 





discovery was, however, a rude vessel made of 
glass. Great quantities of the bones of the 
giant stag and other extinct animals, as well as 
those of existing species, were also found. Only 
one human bone, a parietal one, has been dis- 
covered. Researches are still in progress. 


Sunpury.—A new Wesleyan chapel has just | 
been erected, at a short distance from the rail- 
way station, and will in a few days be opened | 
for service. This building, Early English in 
style, is of stock brick, with Bath stone dress- 
ings; red and white Suffolk bricks are also 
freely introduced in the arches, bands, &c. It 
consists of a school-room on the ground-floor, 
45 ft. by 25 ft., entered by a porch, and having | 
a class-room attached, as well as proper conve- | 
niences. The first-floor is occupied by the | 
chapel, which is seated for 200 persons, and by | 
the vestry adjoining. The west-end of the 
chapel is lighted by three lancet windows, 
having external joint shafts of Bath stone, with | 
moulded caps and bases. A stone cross termi- 
nates the western gable, and a smaller one the 
porch. Small lancets light the sides of the 
chapel, under each of which are two for the 
school below. At the east end are three Jancets 
of equal height, with a vesica over. These 
three have rubbed slate shafts, with carved stone 
caps and moulded bases. All the windows are | 
glazed in small quarries. The chapel is entered | 
by a porch on the south side, and also by a door | 
at the north-eastern angle. Slates of two! 
colours, surmounted by Staffordshire ridge tiles, | 
cover the roofs, in ornamental patterns, while | 
the interior is boarded, and the principals 
stained and varnished. The communion rai 
and the pulpit on its south side, are of pitch | 
pine, and with stained and varnished open | 
benches, complete the fittings of the chapel. | 
Ornamental wronght-iron hinges carry the ex- | 
ternal doors; wrought-iron standards, painted | 
and gilt, support the communion-rail ; and three 
wrought-iron candle coronw light the chapel. 
Each portion of the building is warmed by a! 
separate stove. The contract sum (exclusive of | 
school fittings), was 735. Mr. Hoole, of Crayen- | 
street, London, was the architect. 


| 
| 
| 


architect 


+ the name and address of the sende r, and necessarily for! public 


TENDERS 


For Bedford Hotel, South Hackney. Mr. Peter Daval, 





NU CNT sccicksedcventdacmanatelaaeakeneta £3,052 0 0) 
Read & Son ........... 2,941 0 0 
is 2,857 0 0 
Carter & Son 2,831 0 6 
NOP icocccciensutecbesas 2,593 0 Q 





For alterations to a warehouse in Noble-street, City. 
Mr. Herbert Ford, architect ;— 


Palmer & Son (accepted)..........sc.sc00 £200 0 @ 





For building a public-house, North Woolwicli-road, 


Plaistow. Mr.J. W. Morris, architect. Quantiti¢s sup- 

plied :— H 

. TL G18SF..cc0rcecsee hikianavunatierceseees £1,250 0 @ 
Rivett 1,223 0 0} 
Sheflield 1,179 0 0} | 
Cordery ...ccccse 1,074 0 0 
Kilby 990 0 0; | 
Ennor 979 0 O 
Stevens (accepted) 885 0 0: 








For the erection of a Colle 


e at Barnet, Herts, for the 
Rev. J. W. Bell. Mr. John j i 


adds, jun., architect :— 
If White Mansfield | 
in place Gf 
Ketton Stone, add. 
Rhodes & Roberts,., £8,534 0 oe £47 0:0 
Thomas & Jenkins... 7,467 17 eel 





Colls & Son ..........0 6,933 0 0 ... 120 0j0 
UNE csnicddacicentescen 6,550 0 0 cele 
Stacey & Garrett ... 6,338 0 0 .. 1210/0 
CONAN Lociuctassvanesis 6,120 0 0 , 40 0:0 
John W. Sawyer...... 5,922 00... 6 010 | 
ee 543 00... 8 010 | 
Donnelly ....... tim ee es 30 0:0 





TO CORRESPONDENTS, 

The Heading of the New Volume, and the Initial 

Letter, were designed, and drawn on the wo d, by | 

Mr. Henry Godwin, architect, by whom also the 

initial letters in many of our previous vo 
were produced. 


{mes 


J. P.—B. G.—J. R. M—R. K.—A Humble Prompter.—G, Di 
M.—B. & E.—Dr. D. 0. E—C. C. H.—R. L. B.—T, L—E. H.- 
Pp. L. 0. D.—W. 0.—J. A. M, (letter shall be forwardcd).—<¢ 
(address “The Secretary, Society of Autiquaries, Somerset H 
—J. W. H. (next week). 
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We are c mpelled to decline pointing out books and: 


addresses, siving 


All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c., must be accompanied by 





stion, 





in our next number. 

The TWENTY-THIRD VOLUME of “ THE 
| BUILDER” (bound), for the year 1865, will 
shortly be published, price One Guinea. 
| CLOTH CASES for binding the Numbers are 
NOW READY, price Two Shillings and Nine- 
pence. 

A COLOURED TITLE-PAGE can be had, 
Gratis, on personal application. 

SUBSCRIBERS’ VOLUMES will be bound on 
being sent to the Ufice, at a cost of Four Shillings 
each. 


| 








[ ADVERTISEMENTS. } 
To THE Epiror or “THE BuiLpEr.” 
5, Lord-street Chambers, Liverpool, 
December 23, 1865. 

S1r,—lIt has been said that “ anything remark- 
able—anything strikingly good—is sure to pro- 
duce a host of imitators, who crib without 
acknowledgment and copy without intelligence.” 
A most remarkable instance of the truth of this 
aphorism is to be found in the last number of 
the Builder, No. 1,193, dated 16th inst. I refer 
to an illustration and lengthy notice of composite 
shipbuilding at Sunderland. Correctly speaking, 
it is an advertisement of one out of several firms 
in Sunderland who are all building and have built 
composite vessels. What makes this so remark- 
able is the fact that the firm named were de- 
fendants in an action, tried at Westminster, ten 
days before the appearance of the article. The 
trial took place before Mr. Justice Byles and a 
special jury, lasting four days, during which the 
most eminent counsel and talent in the ship- 
building profession were engaged on both sides. 
The jury found a verdict for the plaintiffs upon 


| all the issues tried; and this verdict, so far from 


complimenting the defendants as having “ revived 
and improved the practice of composite ship- 
building,” fixed upon them the using of a 


| patented invention dated 1849, and renewed in 


1863 by the Privy Council. The letters patent 
were granted to me, and the jury found a 
unanimous verdict that the invention, as a whole, 


| was quite new, and also that the several parts 
|of the invention set forth in the specification 


were also new at the time when the original 
letters patent were granted. For instance, an 
independent rigid iron frame, capable of being 
planked over, was found tobe new; and the several 
parts going to form the frame were also new, 
as the keel-plate, the stem-plate, the stern-plate, 
the continuous keelson turned up at the ends 
and secured there, the curved girders, and 
stringer attachments, as well as beams, floors, 


| and stanchions,—ali making, in the manner de- 


scribed, a perfect independent iron frame, to 
which wood keel, wood stem, wood sternpost, 
and wood planking could be attached. The de- 
fendants did not deny the use they had made of 
the patented invention, but affirmed that I was 
not the inventor, and that Walters, 1824; Wat- 
son, 1839; and Ditchburn, in 1841, had fore- 
stalled the invention, and that the patent was 
invalid in consequence. His Lordship,—in sum- 


| ming up the evidence of Watson, Ditchburn, and 


Patterson, who had built upon Ditchburn’s pa- 
tent, all of these gentlemen being present and 
examined at great length,—remarked that theirs 
was no rigid independent iron frame at all, 
but only an assemblage of iron ribs, held 
together by wood beams, wood keelsons, wood 
stringers, and floors, and the like; whilst Walters 
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